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The Editors Say: 


What a periodical aspires to be 
and what it actually is do not 
always come out equal. But we 
want that a certain 
teacher had the wrong slant on 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION when 
she said what she did the other 
day. 


to believe 


In response to a special in- 
vitation to become a regular reader 
of this magazine, she wrote: “As 
I now subscribe for three profes- 
sional magazines, I think I am 
doing my duty.” 
v 

To judge from the letters we re- 
ceive from you who know THE 
JOURNAL OF EpuUCATION best, you 
do not regard the reading of it as 
a duty, but rather as a pleasure. 
You look forward to its arrival, 
month after month, as a welcome 
event. 

Vv 

We should feel that we had 
failed miserably as editors if our 
product chiefly cennoted duty, and 
if teachers and administrators had 
to have their professional con- 
scrences standing over them to 
make them read it. 


—-——_—_—__—_—- --- 


Here’s one letter, for example, 
that just came in from a Superin- 
tendent in California: 

“I want you to know that when 
I entered subscriptions recently 
for each of our schools I did so 
because I consider your magazine 
the outstanding magazine in this 
eountry to be placed in the hands 
of all teachers and administrators. 
Your articles are appropriate to 
the time and are so informal in 
nature as to attract and hold the 
attention of your readers. They 
are not so formal and technical in 
terms as to be painful, which can- 
not be said of some other maga- 
zines I receive. May you continue 
to publish just such a magazine 
as yours has been, to my knowl- 
edge, for the twenty-five years I 
have been reading it.” 

Wv 

If you chance to feel as that 
schoolman does about THE 
JOURNAL OF EpucATION, we shall 
greatly appreciate your recom- 
mending it to your associates—not 
as a “duty,” please, but as a dis- 
covery. 
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Gditorials 


The Thunderbolt Has Struck 


The folly of negotiating with governments com- 
mitted to aggression and deceit, was once more demon- 
strated on December 7, when the Japanese hurled 
sudden war upon the United States even while their 
envoys in Washington feigned to want peace. That 
day of Japan’s great infamy caught even our military 
and naval forces off guard, and the resulting damage 
will be costly to repair. 

This thunderbolt awakened America from _ its 
slumbers and unified the nation. Such unity would 
have been impossible if our government had been 
cornered into taking the initial step in war against 
Japan. Ours would then have been a house divided 
against itself, which it is not today. When the Con- 
gress of the United States comes within one vote of 
complete unanimity in declaring a state of war, as 
occurred on December 8, we know that the nation has 
but a single purpose—to go “all out” for defeating 
the powers that have run amuck. 

We were asleep at the switch when war arrived. 
Today we are awake and united in the will to preserve 
the priceless heritage that is ours in trust. 

The declarations of war by Hitler and Mussolini 


| that followed on December 10 found national senti- 


ment so thoroughly galvanized that not even one dis- 
senting vote was recorded in Congress on the question 
of 2 counter-declaration—and the exchange of these 
formalities scarcely rated front page headlines in 
our newspapers the next morning. 


Thus lightning has revealed the path immediately 
ahead. 





England Looks Us Up 


Something about this nation’s response to the pres- 
ent world crisis is causing educators in England to 
feel remorseful over the neglect of United States 
history in the schools of the United Kingdom. Evi- 
dence of a growing attention to the United States is 
contained in the Journal of Education (London) for 
November, which is captioned “Special American 
Number,” and carries a good many pages of refer- 
ence to the United States. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant article in that issue is one by F. S. Marvin on 
“American History in Our Schools.” 

The writer deplores the fact that the English school- 

) hoy, or even the average educated Englishman, has 
hardly gone further into United States history than 
to know the names of two or three of our Presidents, 
together with the fact that we broke loose from 
England through a Revolutionary War and that we 
settled the slavery question with a Civil War. Mr. 
Marvin believes the time has come for English schools 
to include more about the United States in their teach- 





ing of world history. He pays tribute to the explorers 
who came here from Europe, the immigrants who 
subdued the wilderness, and the Americans of today 
who are lending mighty support to the fight for 
freedom. One thing he would have all Englishmen 
understand more clearly—that the United States Con- 
stitution has become so “faulty and cumbrous” that 
it “might strangle her life out of her were she not 
essentially sound.” He evidently has in mind the 
disappointment that came to Europe when our sena- 
tors failed to ratify President Wilson’s work in Paris 
and the treaty went through without the formal sig- 
nature of the United States. Well—we admit that 
this is difficult to explain even to ourselves. But we 
still like our Constitution. Moreover, we appreciate 


the desire of our English cousins to learn more about 
us. 





The Ideal Board 


Fortunate is the community whose Board of Edu- 
cation works harmoniously and effectively for the 
single purpose of providing the children with the 
best possible education. There are many such Boards. 

There are communities in which partisan or selfish 
voting by Board members is virtually unknown— 
where unanimous decisions after thoughtful and frank 
discussion are a tradition and an almost invariable 
practice. 

There are Boards that make a point of securing the 
best possible superintendent of schools and then 
holding him responsible for procedures and results. 
Such a Board does not go to sleep on its job, nor is 
it indifferent to what happens. But it draws a clear 
line between its own duties and those of the person 
chosen to administer the schools, and it avoids med- 
dling in petty matters. 

Members of an ideal Board do not expect to be 
interviewed by salesmen nor to be consulted individu- 
ally by the Superintendent before he spends a dollar 
or selects a teacher. Since the Superintendent is to 
be held accountable for results, he is given commen- 
surate authority. 

The ideal Board does not necessarily accept every 
plan suggested by the Superintendent. Public opin- 
ion gives way to changes rather slowly—and the 
Board is on hand to represent public opinion. If the 
Superintendent cannot sell his Board on a new idea, 
he might have even greater difficulty selling the whole 
public. So an ideal Board is often a good buffer 
between the Superintendent and some serious error. 

‘A School Board’s way of doing things makes all 
the difference between good schools and inferior ones. 
Hence it is extremely important that a community 
put on its Board of Education the kind of persons 
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known to possess integrity of character, education 
more than average, and plenty of good common sense. 
Those having strong political or religious prejudices 
should be automatically ruled out. 





Live Long—and Prosper? 


How often it happens that some “general impres- 
sion” one forms from casual observation turns out 
to have been wrong when put to the test of carefully 
assembled facts. For instance, we tell one another 
what a dry or wet or hot or cold season we have had, 
and when the summary comes through from the 
weather bureau we are non-plussed to learn it was 
quite normal or even just the opposite of what we 
said it was. 

By the “general impression” method, many people 
probably would tell you offhand that the national 
death rate declines in periods of prosperity and in- 
creases during depressions. But what are the facts? 

The Life Insurance Institute has gathered them and 
analyzed them for us, and the story boils down to 
this: Every year of business upswing in the United 
States from 1910 to 1940 has either been accompanied 
or immediately followed by an increase in mortality. 
Maybe it’s from over eating, over indulgence, too fast 
living or what else. Your guess would be as good as 
ours. But the fact is there, and it is a warning to us 
te watch our steps and speedometers in the weeks 
ahead. 

The national death rate, according to these same 
statisticians of the life insurance companies, has 
managed, through all its ups and downs, to decline 
40 per cent since 1900, or an average of just one pei 
cent a year. That's a thing the country can be 
proud of. 

But—must we have depressions to keep the death- 
rate declining? 





The Changing High School 


Reperts from all parts of the country indicate that 
high schools are on the move. They are endeavoring 
to reshape their curricula to fit the needs of young 
people. The modern high school is no longer saying 
stiffly to its students: “Here is our program. What 
will you take?” The newer attitude is expressed in 
a sincere desire on the part of the school to ascertain 
what preparation the student is going to require and 
then to try to see that he gets it. The revised curricula 
may and probably will contain elements that are pre- 
scribed for all and a variety of courses aimed at the 
development of special talents and employable skills. 

Resistance to all this may be expected from some 
teachers ‘who are defmitely subjeet-minded or who 
fear lest their own eourses be set aside. It will be 
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. . ; 
unfortunate indeed if teachers whose duty it is to fj 


youth to meet changing conditions are themselye| 


unable to change. There is little danger that any} | 

major subject taught during the past decade will he 

eliminated. The trend is toward better coordination, 

better balance, fresh emphases, and the inclusion of ARTHI 

matters hitherto neglected. | Profess 
Ce ee eee | West Vi 


Bedrock of Our Liberties Y"" 


While the world is aflame over the attempt of , 
sinister group of men to rule the earth by force anj HE 
fear, we the people of the United States pause ty) is chara 
commemorate the ratification of our Bill of Rights | remind 
Those ten amendments to the Constitution which wer forceful 
formally added to that document on December 15th, women 
1791, enunciate the solemn pledge that arbitrary tions in 
authority shall never be exercised here to close the ther mi 
minds, the ears, or the mouths of our citizens; te, or wha 
break up their assemblies or their churches; or to) stantly ; 
pry into their homes without warrant. Protected by| Is he hho 
these guarantees and the honor of the men we have| trustwor 
from time to time elected to make and execute call he unan 
laws, this nation has breathed an air of freedom that) affirmati 
has encouraged the brightest hopes of happiness and} jected. 
self-fulfillment found anywheré on this planet. ciple he 

As Americans, we do not demand that other nation) fense ca 
follow the pattern we have chosen. But we propos! than the 
to guard it for ourselves and, in some measure, for} ers, Of. 
those in other lands whe either share today or aspire health, | 
to share tomorrow in this plan of live and let live. | certain 
| stability 
these bec 
assets, 





Gangster Ethics 


Hitler may be doing what he thinks is best for) 
Germany. Suppose we give him that much credi The } 
for the sake of argument. Even so, he is not doin 
what is right, either for other nations or for Germany 
itself. 

Hitler has set eut to put nation after nation unde 
the feet of Germany, just as he had already put th 
German people under the feet of the Nazi party with! 
himself at its head. And in his effort to accomplish, 
all this he has renounced every principle of decenq 
and morals that might hamper his success. An earlie! o 

es, cl 
generation of Americans would have said that lf * 
has sold his soul to the devil in exchange for thi defe ~ - 
deeeiver’s promise to give him the kingdoms of f Para 
earth. on ist. TI 

Gangsters and racketeers in our own country a; . - 
demonstrating every year that persons who cast asi 6 
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"\Character Education and Defense 


ation, 
ion of 


ARTHUR A. SCHOOLCRAFT 
Professor of Secondary Education 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Buckhannon 
a 
t of 
e and | ne best education for defense 
use tp) ischaracter education. FBI agents 
tights} remind us of this frequently and 
h wer forcefully. About young men and 
+ 15th, women in line for responsible posi- 
tions in our defense program, whe- 
ther military, industrial, clerical, 
or what not, the questions con- 
or te stantly asked are: Is he truthful? 
ted by) Is he honest? Is he 
e have trustworthy? The answers must 
ite our) be unanimously and unequivocally 
m that) affirmative, or the applicant is re- 
»ss and) jected. The sound working prin- 
t. | ciple here involved is that our de- 
nations) fense can be no better or stronger 
propos than the character of our defend- 
ire, fort ers. Of course, our defenders need 
‘aspire health, literacy, certain skills and 
live. | certain equipment, but without 
stability and nobility of character 
_ these become liabilities rather than 


assets, 
yest for 


. credit 
t doin 


ermal} 


vitrary 
se the 


ns; to, 


Is he sober? 


v 


The best reason for defense, 
moreover, is the predominantly 
good character of our people. In- 

| stitutions and possessions are worth 
7 iv! defending only as they make possi- 
pay | ble, and contribute to, the develop- 
rty wi’ ment of persons of good character. 
omp™) There would be no reason for de- 


cend ; “oo - 
de vie fending a society of idiots, prosti- 
earliet ; 
= | tutes, cutthroats, and _ traitors. 
that be 


There would be every reason to 
defend a society of geniuses, 
sholars, saints, and philanthro- 
a} Piste. The prevalence or absence 


for tha 
1s of te 


matey “a of good character among us de- 
ast a8" termines the degree to which we 
eo are worthy of defense, as well as 
that ™" the degree to which we are capable 
But ® of defense. It is vital, therefore 
Je finitel : . ‘ 


that in the present crisis we in- 
tease intelligent effort toward 
character education. 

Before we can make such intelli- 
gent effort, we must understand 


“There would be no reason for de- 
fending a society of idiots, prostitutes, 


cutthroats, and traitors. 


clearly what good character is, and 
how it is achieved. 
vW 

Good character consists of three 
essentials: (1) sound judgment 
as to what is right and wrong, (2) 
a strong sense of obligation to do 
only what is right, and (3) con- 
sistent habits of action in harmony 
with one’s moral judgment and 
sense of duty. Good character is 
as impossible without any one of 
these elements as is cubical content 
without length, or width, or 
height. Furthermore, no one of 
the three essentials of good charac- 
ter can be reduced to, or produced 
by, any other. Unfortunately, 
many who have been influential in 
shaping educational theory and 
practice have been confused at this 
point, and have left to their fol- 
lowers a heritage of confusion. 

Socrates mistakenly equated 
knowledge and virtue, holding that 
true knowledge and sound judg- 
ment always issue in right living, 
while wrongdoing is always due to 
ignorance. He was correct in in- 
sisting that sound judgment based 
on adequate knowledge is always 
identified with good character. He 
erred in equating the two. 

Herbart, who died just one hun- 
dred years ago, revived significant- 
ly the intellectualistic determinism 
of Socrates. “Out of thoughts come 
feelings.” “Volition has its roots 
in thought.” In practice, this 
Socratic-Herbartian 
duces character education, in 
which both men were supremely 
interested, to traffic in informa- 
tion. This momentous misconcep- 
tion became prevalent in education 
in the United States in the 1890's, 
when Herbartianism swept the 
country as a tidal wave, and still 


doctrine re- 


9” 


persists to a deplorable degree. It 
is perfectly obvious that many who 
know what is right still prefer and 
practice what is wrong. For char- 
acter education knowledge alone, 
no matter how profound, is pro- 
foundly inadequate. 
v 

lopsided theory of 
character education over-empha- 
sizes the element of feeling. “Our 
intellect,” G. Stanley Hall declared, 
“is a mere speck afloat on a sea of 
feeling.” We think what we think, 
and do what we do, simply and 
solely because we feel as we feel. 
Character education, according to 
such emotionalistic determinism, 
would consist in fashioning pro- 
perly the feelings of the learner, 
and nothing more. But to fashion 
one’s feelings apart from thought 
and action is as impossible as to 
develop the trunk of a tree apart 
The tree 
trunk cut off from roots and leaves 
Character unregulated by 
reason and undisciplined by action, 
left wallowing in a “sea of feeling,” 
degenerates. 


Another 


from roots and leaves. 


rots. 


v 


A third source of confusion and 
frustration in character education 
is the theory that character is con- 
stituted entirely of the behavior 
of the biological organism. Deeds 
are the sole components of charac- 
ter. Deliberation and sense of duty 
are only misnomers for certain or- 
ganic processes. Character educa- 
tion, according to behaviorism, 
would consist entirely of establish- 
ing certain bodily responses by the 
process of conditioning. All edu- 
cation, including character educa- 
tion, is thus reduced to physical 
education. Man is what he does,— 
and what he does is the mechan- 
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istic consequence of what he has 
done.. Moral judgment, ideals, 
and responsibility are relegated to 
the realm of unrealities, and char- 
acter becomes a superfluous syno- 
nym for physical fitness. 

Only a synthesis of the truth-ele- 
ments found in rationalism, emo- 
tionalism, and behaviorism can 
constitute sound theoretical basis 
for character education. The per- 
son of good character, as we have 
said, discerns the right, desires the 
right, and does the right. He ex- 
emplifies the functional harmony 
of “head, heart, and hand” that is 
the essence of integrated, healthy 
personality. The ideal personality, 
at which character education 
should always aim, clearly per- 
ceives what is right, definitely pre- 
fers what is right, and consistently 
performs what is right. 

Ww 

Character must be acquired, 
achieved. It is in no sense or 
degree inherited. We are born 
utterly devoid of knowledge or 
judgment of any kind, utterly de- 
void of any sense of duty, and 
utterly devoid of habits. John 
Calvin made a monstrous mistake 
in supposing that children are born 
little devils, inherently bad, totally 
depraved; and that, therefore, all 
their natural interests and inclina- 
tions must be denied and de- 
stroyed. Under the influence of 
this theory traditional schools be- 
came purgatories, where character 
education was attempted by con- 
centration camp techniques. No- 
thing could be more brutal or 
futile. 

4 

Rousseau blundered as badly in 
the other direction in supposing 
that children are born little angels, 
inherently good; and that, there- 
fore, all their natural impulses and 
inclinations should be indulged 
and approved. Such a course leads 
not to development of good char- 
acter, but, in the words of H. C. 
Link, “to mental and moral chaos.” 

v 

Character is acquired, achieved. 

Under the influence of other people 


the child, born neither good nor 
bad, becomes virtuous or vicious. 
This makes character education of 
some kind not only possible, but 
inevitable. Here is an opportunity 
every teacher and parent should 
welcome, and a responsibility no 
teacher or parent can evade. 

In order to help the child to 
acquire good character, we must 
protect him so far as possible from 
vicious influences. He will acquire 
bad ideas, attitudes, and habits 
just as readily as good ones. The 
child who says “ain’t” instead of 
“isn’t”, who drinks beer instead of 
milk, who chews tobacco instead 
of gum, and who invokes Deity in 
profanity instead of prayer, is the 
unfortunate, but inevitable, pro- 
duct of an illiterate, beer drinking, 
tobacco chewing, swearing society. 
The child should not be blamed. 
He should be shielded from un- 
wholesome examples and _influ- 
ences as far as possible, whether 
these emanate from home, school, 
playground, movies, or what not. 
This is moral prophylaxis, one 
essential element in character edu- 
cation. Strictly speaking, there are 
no bad children; there are only 
bad parents, bad teachers, and un- 
fortunate children. 

Ww 

Successful character education 
must also be distinguished by a 
kind of everywhereness and all-the- 
timeness. It cannot be left to 
Sunday School or to a class in 
ethics. It must be the common 
and constant task of home, school, 
church, clubs, and other agencies. 
Within the school it must be the 
common task of every teacher and 
the common denominator of all 
courses. Pupils can learn courtesy, 
honesty and decency, in a course 
in biology as well as in a course 
in Bible, in a course in English as 
well as in ethics. No course be- 
longs in the curriculum which does 
not make a positive contribution 
to character education. 

4 

Sound character education must 
involve development of sound 
moral judgment. Parents and 
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teachers are obligated to help chil! 
dren to know as fully as possibk 
what is best. The everyday e 
periences of children provide many 
object lessons, about which they 
should talk, think, and form mor} 
judgments. Well-selected reading 
should greatly enrich the child, 


morally significant experiences 
History, sociology, economic, 


civics, and current events abound 
in facts the merits or deficiencig 
of which should be frequently cop 
sidered. Pupils should be cop 
stantly encouraged to form thei 
own evaluations on the basis 9 
careful consideration of the rele 
vant facts. Only in this way ca 
sound moral judgment, a sine qu 
non of good character, be adequate 
ly developed. 
bf } 
Just as important in characte 
education is the development of: 
healthy conscience, a wholesom 
sense of obligation. Children a0) 
cept in large measure the approv| 
als, disapprovals, ideals, and loyal 
ties of their elders, especially thow 
about which their elders are un 
mous and consistent. It is impe 
tive, therefore, that teachers 
excellent examples of what thei 
pupils should become. By a@ 
ciating with persons deeply « 
voted to lofty principles, childre 
have their own ideals ennobled) 
and their sense of duty deepened 
“as men walking in the sun har 
their faces browned without know 
ing it.” What a child is taughti 
important; but who teaches his 
is vastly more important. It avail’ 
little to make his mind keen, ail 
leave his conscience dull. If chit 
dren are to be morally health 
they must be provided opportunil 
and encouragement to be heroit 
They need inspiration as well ® 
information. 
wv 
The only other essential in cha 
acter education is the developmet 
of wholesome habits. This is po# 
ble only if right actions cont 
tently lead to success or satisl® 
tion, and wrong actions consistent! 
lead to failure or dissatisfaction 
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If the child be punished when he 
tells the truth, even about his own 
misdeeds, or if he escapes punish- 


ment by lying, he tends to become 
If a child gets 


a low mark by being honest while 


a confirmed liar. 


others cheat, or if he gets a high 
mark by being the most daring or 
clever schemer, he is tempted to 


become a crook. The so-called 
honor system is often highly effi- 
cient in developing dishonor. 
Ideally, wrongdoing should always 
lead to failure or dissatisfaction; 
and right action should always re- 
Only 


when homes, schools, clubs, teams, 


sult in success or happiness. 


etc. put this principle into practice, 
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can development of good habits be 
made universal. 

It is to character education along 
these lines that we must turn if 
our citizens are to learn the right, 
love the right, and live the right. 
In the degree that we thus learn 
and love and live, we shall be both 
worthy and capable of defense 
against all foes. 





The “Young Jurist’’ Looks at 


Odd Points of Law 


THE POT OF GOLD 


| were are a number of matters 
of personal conduct in unusual 
situations with which youthful 
jurists are likely to be puzzled 
or sometimes even vitally con- 
cerned One of them is the acquisi- 
tion of property for one’s personal 
ownership. Up to certain youthful 
ages all property owned by chil- 
dren has been acquired by gift or 
inheritance. There are times be- 
fore regular gainful employment, 
when young people may be con- 
siderably puzzled over the proper 
methods of acquiring material 
things. 

One does not have to receive 
property as a gift or inheritance, 
or earn it by labor, in order to 
acquire it honestly. There is an- 
other honest way to get it, namely 
through finding it. One day in 
1894 when William and Charles 
Cranton, who lived in Oregon, 
were about ten and eight years 
old, respectively they were hired 
by a neighbor, Sam Sloke, to clear 
away the debris that lay on the 
floor of an old hen house on his 
land. When they had hauled away 
con *everal loads from the front end 
of the building, William, who was 
older, in spading through the 


tisfactin ‘Tash at the rear, struck the point 


of his shovel against a hard object 


A. V. OVERN 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks 


buried three or four inches below 
the surface. 

When he dug it up and ex- 
amined it, it proved to be a rusty 
half-gallon tin can that was too 
heavy for him to throw into his 
sled unaided. After dragging it 
a little way, he called to Charles, 
“Here’s a can that feels as if it’s 
full of rocks.” Since he could not 
remove the rusty lid with his 
fingers he chopped through it with 
the pick and pulled it off. The 
pick had cut through two small 
tobacco sacks inside the can, which 
were filled with old United States 
gold coins in fives and twenties. 
The boys slid the can along on the 
spade with considerable effort as 
far as the steps of the house. 

Mr. Sloke came outside and in- 
quired, “What have you boys?” 

They replied, “A can of gold 
money.” 

“Where did you get it?” in- 
quired Mr. Sloke. 

“Out in the hen house, under 
the trash in the back part.” 


The boys gave the money to Mr. 
Sloke and promised to keep still 
about the circumstance after Mr. 
Sloke had told them that there 
was over 7,000 dollars in the can 
and that he had buried it some- 
time before, intending to use it 
when he needed it. Several years 
later, when the boys had come to 


suspect that the gold had not been 
buried by Mr. Sloke, they tried 
to gain possession of it but were 
refused. Then, through friends, 
they brought aciion in court and 
continued the case up through the 
Supreme Court of Oregon. In 
1904 that court ordered a new trial 
and said that unless it could be 
shown that the Sloke family owned 
the money and knew beforehand 
that it was buried there, they must 
return it to the Cranton boys. It 
would then be the duty of the boys 
to take reasonable care of it until 
it could be returned to its true 
owner. If the owner were not 
found after a reasonable period 


of searching, then the money 
would belong to the boys.’ 
v 


Thus it is possible to acquire 
ownership of something by finding 
it. But one must be sure that the 
article found was really lost in the 
legal sense. It is not losing an 
article to put it away carefully in 
a place where one intends it to be, 
and then to forget where it is. 
One loses an article only when one 
parts with it accidentally against 
one’s will. Even things buried in 
the soil in such a way as to show 
that the owner put them there 
intentionally are not lost. An ex- 


1 Danielson v. Roberts, 44 Ore. 108, 74 Pac. 
yg L.R.A. 526, 102 Am. St. Rep. 627 
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ception to this may be buried 
treasure whose original owner may 
be long since dead. 


v 
FINDERS KEEPERS? 


Sometimes articles which may 
appear to be lost are really only 
misplaced and may not be appro- 
priated by the finder. When 
Frank Silcott entered the safety 
deposit vault of the Louisville 
Trust Company one day, as he was 
going to his own rented box, he 
found a $1,000 Liberty Bond on 
the floor of the vault. He left it 
with the custodian of the safety 
deposit vault with the understand- 
ing that if the owner did not ap- 
pear in six months he was to get 
it back. After six months, al- 
though the owner had not been 
found, the trust company refused 
to return the bond to Silcott. In 
this case the company and not Mr. 
Silcott was really entitled to hold 
the bond, because the floor on 
which it had been found was not 
a public place but one which was 
open only to customers of the trust 
company who had deposit boxes 
in the vault. When the matter 
was brought to court it was decided 
that the company had responsibil- 
ity for all the valuables that were 
within the customers’ boxes or 
within the outer door and walls of 
the vault. Thus it was the duty of 
the trust company to hold this 
bond for a reasonable length of 
time until the owner could be 
found. However, if this bond had 
been found on the open floor of 
the bank where the general public 
was expected to be, then the one 
who found it would have had a 
right to advertise for the proper 
owner and keep the bond unless 


he could be found.’ 
WwW 
MISPLACING A HOUSE 


In parts of certain cities in order 
to make the city more attractive 
for homes, there is a requirement 
placed in the deeds to the lots that 


2Silcott v. Louisville Trust Co., 205 Ky. 
234, 265 8.W. 612, 43 A.L.R. 28 (1924). 


all houses shall be built at least 
a certain distance back from the 
street. The owner of a piece of 
land at Great Neck in Nassau 
County, New York, divided it into 
thirty-four lots. The deed to each 
of these provided that no buildings 
should be built within fifty feet 
of the street. Mr. Chesbro bought 
one of the lots and built a house 
forty-five feet from the street. 
Later Mr. Moers agreed to buy 
both house and lot from Chesbro; 
but when he discovered that Ches- 
bro had not lived up to the terms 
of the deed he refused to complete 
his purchase. The court upheld 
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Mr. Moers in that decision, be. | 
cause it pointed out that the owner 
of any of the other thirty-three 
lots could at any time bring an | 
action in court to require Mr. Ches. 
bro or any other owner of this 
house to move it back to a point | 
fifty feet from the street or to cut 
off the front five feet of it. Thus 
Mr. Chesbro had destroyed his | 
clear title to his own house and 
lot, as it stood, by disregarding 
the requirement in the deed; and 
he could no longer sell it to an 
other with a clear title.’ 


; 





%Chesbro v. Moers. 233 N.Y. 75, 134 NE. 
842, 21 A.L.R. 1270 (1922). 





White Ones and Black Ones 


| time wi 
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| one ago we learned that there 
are Little White Ones and Big 
Black Ones. The Big Black Ones 
(sometimes known as D lies) have 
always been the most fascinating, 
and clubs are formed to carry on 
research and to perfect the telling 
skills. Prizes are given to those 
who create the most fantastic dis- 
tortions of truth. 

Weather, fish and human prew- 
ess have always been favorite top- 
ics to use in building up the D 
things but of course there is no 
good reason why any topic should 
not be one to lie about. 

v 

Just at the moment we are hav- 
ing an exciting contest between 
the Hitlers and the Stalins. Whop- 
per after whopper has been flung 
to us by those on each team so that 
now we are not sure as to our own 
sanity. Which side will get the 
medal for telling Big Black Ones 
has ceased to be the issue. The 
real problem is to figure out what 
they (those on both sides) are 
talking about. Are they talking 


} 


about all the grains of sand on all 
the sea shores, all the leaves on all 
the trees in all the forests of all the 
drops of water in all the lakes and 
all the oceans? Certainly, they 
can’t be talking about persons or 
tanks or planes. That simply! 
couldn’t be possible even in the D| 
lie business. Even the most efi-| 
cient prevaricator has some limits 
beyond which he does not go. 
vW 

We have learned about Life with 
Father and Life after Forty and’ 
Life With Only One’s Self and now 
we are experiencing the thrill of 
Life with Liars. 

Lie, lie and double lie! That’ 
the game today. As to the output 
the purists call it propaganda, the 
liars call it news. Where and when 
it will all end no one knows, but 
we are sure of one thing and thatis 
that when the time comes to wash 
out the mouths of the story teller 
it will take a huge kettle of soap, 
and, one might cook up a pretty 
good tale concerning the probable 
size of the kettle. 





' 
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| and T opay, when the demands of 
rding the nation require that our people 
; and | inake the fullest use of their pro- 
0 a | ductive capacities, it is imperative 
that we recognize at all levels of 
our educational system the impor- 
tance of vocational preparation as 
an integral part of general educa- 
tion. Although this view has long 
been held by educational theorists, 
its acceptance in practice has been 
retarded by the force of the aca- 
demic tradition. But now, at a 
time when the nation is undergo- 
| ing what amounts to a social revo- 
| lution, we can no longer permit 
academic tradition to deny to oc- 
cupational preparation its proper 
place in the educational scheme. 


34 NE. 
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on all) “Inno aspect of American educa- 
on all) tion is our failure to plan a pro- 
all the gram to meet the needs of the 
es and) times more apparent than in our 
» they colleges for women. These institu- 
ons °F) tions, of which few can boast of 
simply! more than fifty years of existence, 
the D emerged at a time when women 
st efit) were just beginning the struggle 
| limits 


for intellectual, economic, and po- 
go. | litical recognition. In a world 
dominated by men it was not il- 
logical that our first efforts in the 
collegiate education of women 
should have been directed toward 
proving that women could com- 
pete successfully with men in a 
course of study originally designed 
for men. Since the typical college 
for men had been the liberal arts 
college, this pattern was adopted 
for nearly all the women’s colleges 
established in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. However valid 
this pattern of education for the 
young woman looking toward a 
life of scholarly pursuits, it is not 
robable_ broad enough in its conceptions to 
_ meet the needs of the majority of 
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young women who today seek an 
education on the college level. 

Those who urge the cause of a 
collegiate program devoted ex- 
clusively to the liberal arts believe 
that the best preparation for living 
lies in widening the intellectual 
horizon and in disciplining the 
mind and will without attempting 
to prepare for particular careers. 
That the nation needs men and 
women with broad intellectual 
horizons and disciplined minds 
and wills, no one can deny. But to 
assume that such success as the lib- 
eral arts college has achieved in 
meeting these worthy objectives 
extends to occupational life is to 
be blind to the requirements of 
the fields which educated young 
men and women may properly 
seek to enter. In the past, the 
practical effect of the liberal arts 
program on the young woman who 
had to use her education in earn- 
ing a living was to turn her toward 
teaching, the only occupation for 
which her college work seemed to 
provide preparation. Today the 
requirements of the educational 
profession are such that few can 
qualify on the basis of a liberal 
arts program alone, and those who 
sought vocational opportunities 
other than teaching have discov- 
ered that the range of occupations 
open to educated women without 
technical preparation has progres- 
sively narrowed. 

If we agree that the great ma- 
jority of young women now prop- 
erly attending college are not 
planning to be teachers or schol- 
ars, but desire rather to gain their 
livelihood and make their social 
contribution through other pur- 
suits; if we recognize that the 


fields which will enable educated 
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women to make the best use of 
their talents are those which now 
generally require professional or 
semi-professional education; and 
if we appreciate that in many of 
these fields the amount of prepara- 
tion needed is not so extensive as 
to demand years of post-graduate 
study ;—if we grant these things, 
is there any escape from the con- 
clusion that the college for women 
is obligated to accept the vocation- 
al objective as one of its aims, and 
to provide a program that will en- 
able its graduates to enter immedi- 
ately upon productive work? Col- 
leges which attempt to serve such 
young women maintain that lib- 
eral education and _ vocational 
preparation, far from being in- 
compatible, are both aspects of 
general education. 

The typical woman student to- 
day comes from a home where her 
parents have high educational am- 
bitions for their daughter, but 
where the economic resources are 
insufficient to support easily a lux- 
ury program of education. After 
her college days are over, this 
young woman wishes to be on her 
own. She has done well in the sec- 
ondary school, she likes school 
work, and she likes a good time. 
She readily admits that she hopes 
to marry and to have a home of 
her own. But she won’t marry just 
for the sake of getting married. 
She may decide to forego marriage 
for the sake of a career, or to work 
out some combination of marriage 
and a career. In any case, she 
wants to prove first that she" can 
do a job well. 

The college which best enables 
such a young woman—and there 
are legions of them—to reach her 
objective takes a realistic view of 
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the kind of life she is likely to 
live. In the first place, she must 
become an intelligent adult. As 
a member of her community she 
should have an active interest in 
and an unprejudiced attitude 
toward social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems. Then she should 
develop her understanding of 
people, how they react to one an- 
other and to her. She must pos- 
sess resources for the enrichment 
of life through literature, art, mu- 
sic, and worthwhile recreations. If 
she marries and has a family, she 
will necessarily devote a large 
share of her time to managing her 
home and guiding the develop- 
ment of her children. Through its 
program of liberal studies, the col- 
lege can help her to become a cul- 
tivated woman with broad inter- 
ests and a satisfying philosophy of 
life. 

But this is not enough. This 
young woman looks forward to 
having a job—not just any old job 
—but one which really challenges 
her abilities. To meet this need, 
the college must help her to un- 
derstand her capacities in rela- 
tion to the demands of various oc- 
cupations, guide her in the choice 
of an appropriate program of vo- 
cational preparation, teach her the 
body of principles basic to the 
field of her choice, and give her 
sufficient skill so that she can se- 
cure a position and be successful 
in her work from the start. In so 
doing, the college departs sharply 
from the academic tradition. 


Those who oppose the idea of 
introducing vocational courses into 
an academic program seem to base 
their argument on the premise 
that liberal education is one thing 
and vocational education some- 
thing quite different, and perhaps 
unworthy. One commonly hears 
the expression that the college is 
designed not to teach young 
people to earn a living, but to live 
—as if it were possible to separate 
the two. For most of us, work is 
a dominant life interest, and a 
type of education which studiously 
ignores this fact appears to be 
something less than liberal. 


If the critics of vocational edu- 
cation in the college think of it as 
exclusively a training in skills, 
their objection is perhaps under- 
standable, though founded on a 
misconception. Preparation for 
the types of occupation which are 
suitable for educated 
means primarily the development 
of vocational intelligence—t he 
body of ideas and principles upon 
which the work of the field is 
based. It is the what and the why 
rather than the how. All the skill 
in the world in the preparation of 
food will not make a sound nutri- 
tionist. She must be above all a 
competent student of dietetics. 
Dietetics, in turn, is an organized 
body of subject matter drawing its 
materials from chemistry, physiol- 
ogy, pathology, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and economics—all thorough- 
ly respectable members of the aca- 
demic hierarchy. Whatever skilled 
training must be offered should 
not be regarded as unworthy, but 
as essential in applying ideas and 
principles to the demands of the 
job. Courses which aim to de- 
velop vocational intelligence are 
not fundamentally different in 
content from _ so-called liberal 
courses. They merely have a dif- 
ferent objective and a different 
point of departure. 


women 


Your editor asked me to write 
an article on the Simmons Plan. 
I have preferred, instead, to jus- 
tify the educational goals toward 
which this college and others with 
similar objectives are working. 
Since Simmons was the pioneer in 
this type of education for women, 
it may reenforce what I have al- 
ready said if I describe briefly the 
manner in which this college seeks 
to unify cultural experience and 
professional preparation. 


From small beginnings forty 
years ago, Simmons has grown to 
become one of the largest of the 
women’s colleges. For thirty-two 
of those years the College had the 
benefit of the wise leadership of 
Dr. Henry Lefavour, its first presi- 
dent, who conceived the plan and 
built an able faculty to carry it 
out. At its inception the college 
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organized the academic depart. | 


ments typical of the liberal arts 
college and, in addition, those of 
household economics, 
studies, and library science. Al 
though the students were enrolled 
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Schools of English, General Sei- 
ence, Nursing, Social Work, Store 
Service, and Preprofessional Stud. 
ies. The work in the academic 
fields has also been broadened so 
that it now includes English and 
other modern languages, fine arts 
and music, the social sciences, | 
philosophy and psychology, and 
the physical and __ biological 
sciences,—an offering of sufficient 
scope to permit the College to pro- 
vide a program devoted exclusive. 
ly to the liberal arts if it chose to 
do so. Graduates of the college 
find ready employment in libra 
ries, publishing houses, business 
offices, stores, restaurants, labora 
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tories, schools, hospitals, public 
health agencies, social agencies, 
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full life including the professional 


publicity 
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aspect can be met within the four | Prostitut 


year undergraduate period, but im 
some fields, notably social work, 
professional standards now de 
mand graduate study. Some stv 
dents will probably always prefer 
four years of liberal arts before un 
dertaking occupational training. 
For such, Simmons maintains a 8e 
ries of programs, usually one year 
in length, in which intensive prep 
aration for work is provided. 
Whatever their professional | 
goal, students who seek admission | 
must all meet the same standard. 
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last year to pursue their interests 
in academic studies. On the com- 
pletion of her program, the stu- 
dent receives the general degree of 
Bachelor of Science, or, in the case 
of certain graduate students, the 
degree of Master of Science. The 
fact that Simmons awards no pro- 
fessional degrees serves to empha- 
size its aim of general education in 
the broadest sense. 

That such a program meets the 
needs of our students, at least as 
far as economic life is concerned, 
is attested by the fact that even in 
the depth of the depression years, 
the demand for Simmons gradu- 
ates was well sustained. You may 
well ask, however, what the per- 
mament value of this vocational 
preparation is if the graduate mar- 
ries and gives up her occupation a 
few years after leaving college. 
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The training in skills has doubt- 
less served its purpose in enabling 
the graduate to secure her first po- 
sition and be successful in it. But 
there remains a basic understand- 
ing of the principles of nursing, 
business, work, or other 
field that will make her a more ef- 
fective home-maker, a more intel- 
ligent consumer, and a more vigor- 
ous supporter of the constructive 
enterprises in her community. 
Simmons College has a far from 
perfect answer to the problem of 
higher education for women, but 
if this problem is approached real- 
istically with a view to all the pos- 
sibilities that life holds in store for 
the educated woman, some such 
integration of cultural experience 
and vocational preparation will be 
necessary to meet the demands of 
the times. 


social 
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GEORGE W. LYON 
Pittsburgh 


“invited” to participate while the 
children are paid. 
Ww 

Now these same educators who 
endorse the “Quiz Kid” idea with 
so much real or assumed enthusi- 
asm seem to forget that growing 
minds, like growing bodies need a 
normal development. It is not the 
purpose of education or of edu- 
cators to develop prodigies. Edu- 
cation is no sideshow. Special 
talents, particular abilities and ap- 
titudes should always be encour- 
aged but never forced. Let their 
flowering be natural, normal and 
in due course of time. Educators 
who really know their psychology 
understand that when there is too 
much positive acceleration in the 
learning process very often a 
mental plateau is reached where 
further learning slows down or 
slumps. Observant people—and 
they should include the parents 
and teachers of “Quiz Kids”—must 
have seen examples of this in prac- 
tically every community. One 


that might be cited is the Harvard 
University infant mathematical 
prodigy of some years ago who 
later as an adult found his occupa- 
tion running an elevator. 


W 


Parents are, of course, flattered 
to have a “bright” child. This is 
a perfectly natural weakness. If 
their offspring is labeled as 
“bright,” “talented” or “promis- 
ing” these words are as unction to 
the parental soul. This does not 
mean, however, that they should 
find pride, pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in exploiting their child’s par- 
ticular talents to his own hurt. 

te 


If the hurt were only that of 
over-much publicity, perhaps the 
practice could be condoned. But 
this is not all, and educators and 
psychologists, if they are honest 
with themselves, the parents and 
the public, to say nothing of the 
children, know that the practice 
can result unfavorably for the 
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children’s normal future develop- 
ment. 
Vv 

How is the “Quiz Kid” going to 
orient himself at school and in his 
social group made up of children 
of average abilities and attain- 
ments? Will his position in the 
group not be analogous to that of 
“teacher’s pet”? If your memory 
carries you back to school days, 
you can recall that “teacher’s pet” 
did not always have such an easy 
time of it. In a situation of this 
sort the child may react in one of 
two ways. He may become self- 
conscious, introspective and even 





depressed at times by the constant 
“kidding” of his companions. Or 
if he is able to take all their banter, 
he may employ a sort of defense 
psychology and become an insuffer- 
able little snob. Either one of these 
results is deplorable enough, but 
the second is probably better, psy- 
chologically considered, than the 
first, since healthy, active and 
normal associates and playmates 
can usually knock the conceit out 
of any prig on the playground, and 
soon teach him that the group is 


greater than the individual, no 
matter what his mental attain- 
ments. 


Editorial Postscript 


The objections advanced by Mr. 
Lyon regarding the effects of chil- 
dren’s quiz broadcasts upon those 
taking part in them, cannot, of 
course, be fully evaluated without 
further study, part of which would 
need to be postponed a decade or 
two until it can be determined 
how the quizees turn out. And by 
that time so many extraneous fac- 
tors would have entered the pic- 
ture as largely to vitiate the results. 

Two main questions are really 
involved. One has to do with the 
effect upon the participants—this 
being the question that Mr. Lyon 
takes up. The other question that 
needs to be weighed alongside this 
one, relates to the possible value 
of the quiz broadcasts to children 
who listen in. 

On both these questions THE 
JOURNAL OF EpucaTION has been in 
correspondence with the manage- 
ment of the widely-known chil- 
dren’s radio feature, the “Quiz 
Kids” of Chicago which is heard 
over an NBC hook-up _ every 
Wednesday evening. At the sug- 
gestion of this magazine, an in- 
quiry is now being made among 
the parents and teachers of the 
eighty or more children who have 


starred on these remarkable shows, 
to ascertain how the experience 
seems to affect the youthful par- 
ticipants. We hope soon to give 
our readers the results of this 
study. 

Regarding the influence of these 
particular broadcasts upon the 
listening children, Mr. Joseph W. 
Bailey, of the Quiz Kids organiza- 
tion writes us as follows: 

“We have made it a practice 
from the very beginning to wate 
our mail very carefully and par- 
ticularly the comments about the 
program from various teachers, 
school principals and other edu- 
cators. Their attitude has amazed 
me in view of the traditional feel- 
ing. The reactions have been un- 
believably favorable. We have re- 
ceived hundreds and hundreds of 
letters from such people, and prac- 
tically all of the comments have 
been commendatory. We get state- 
ments like the following: 

“*My pupils seem to take more 
interest in learning for itself since 
the Quiz Kids have been on the 
air.” . 

“*We discuss the Quiz Kids pro- 
gram and the questions used, every 
Thursday morning in assembly.’ 
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Some Books You Would Enjoy 


Who Walk Alone 

One of the most enthralling 
books that I have read in recent 
years is “Who Walk Alone” by 
Perry Burgess; incidentally his 
Already in its sixth 
printing, this is the story of Ned 
Langford, young man of our Mid- 
west, who served his country in 


the Philippines during and after 


the Spanish-American War, and, 
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nine years later, when he had re- 
turned to the United States and 
was established in business and 
about to marry a splendid girl, 
discovered himself a leper. How 
he met the shock, how he managed 
to disappear from his family and 
sweetheart without their suspect- 
ing he was on his way to the leper 
colony of Culion in the Philip- 
pines, and hew he stood up against 
the lot that Fate had handed out 
to him, makes a tale that stirs 
every emotion within you. The 
physicians in the story are each 
in his way, the embodiment of kind- 
ness. One of these has cautioned 
him to avoid all contact with 
people. When Ned questions how 
it is that the physician himself 
plans to keep on seeing him, the 
reply comes: “I am your doctor.” 
Do not shy away from this book 
because you fear to find it morbid 
and repellent. It is an epic of 
human fortitude that you will not 
wish to drop until you have 
finished it. It has the effect of 
making one’s own handicaps seem 
pretty trivial. 
WwW 
Aunt Elsa 

Fer quiet humor and clearcut 
characterization of a quite unusual 
person, read Aunt Elsa. A grown 
man’s recollections of an elderly 
widow, believed by some to have 
dealings with “the D .” and 
thought by others to be just plain 





MARY ALLISON BELDING 


daft furnishes a study that it would 
be difficult not to like. 

Why does no one ever see a 
light in Aunt Elsa’s cottage on the 
Salem Road? What is the real 
truth about her son Henry who, 
she said became Governor of Ore- 
gon or “one of those States out 
there”? Why did Aunt Elsa go 
on through the years paying 
monthly visits to the office of a 
shipping company in Boston, to 
inquire when her husband’s vessel 
could be expected to sail into its 
home port? The secret is disclosed 
at the end. But before you come 
to it you will have traversed a 
dozen chapters of rare entertain- 
ment. You will learn why the 
author acquired an early prejudice 
against going to Heaven. You will 
gain a casual acquaintance with 
Willie Updike, whose nose bleeds 
whenever he is upset emotionally. 
And you will—but why tell you 
all of it? You may challenge 
Aunt Elsa’s view that the universe 
is indifferent to human beings. 
But the book is a book, and you 
will regret to see Aunt Elsa slip- 
ping out of it. 

W 
A Second Treasury of The 
World's Great Letters 

Much of the world’s mest brilli- 
ant writing has been done in the 
form of personal letters. The 
Second Treasury may seem from its 
title merely an overflow from the 
collection made a year ago, but the 
overflow is hardly less fascinating 
and its quality and quantity sug- 
gest that still more treasuries could 
be formed without deterioration. 

The collection is recommended 
rather for occasional dipping than 
for cover-to-cover perusal. Com- 
mencing with certain letters of 
Cicero, the anthology proceeds 
chronologically down to the pres- 


ent year when Virginia Woolf, 
war-maddened, wrote her farewell 
notes. 

Here are letters written in every 
conceivable mood and for all sorts 
of purposes. Nearly all of them 
by famous men and women, 
Take this short sample, written by 
Queen Elizabeth to the Bishop of 
Ely, whose house she wanted for 
a courtier: 

“Proud Prelate: You know what 
you were before I made you what 
you are now. If you do not im- 
mediately comply with my request, 
I will unfroek you, by God. Eliza- 
beth.” 

The letters are accompanied by 
ample explanatory material. Al- 
together it is a stimulating volume, 
even if pretty strong medicine at 
certain points. 


are 


vW 
The Timeless Land 

For a dramatic tale in an un- 
familiar setting, we may turn to 
“Timeless Land” by Eleanor Dark. 
The scene is laid in Australia, on 
the eve of the white men’s coming 
in 1788. 

To begin with we are introduced 
to the natives, their customs and 
codes and we become interested in 
one Bennilong, whose father before 
him had scratched pictures on the 
rocks, showing winged boats as he 
had glimpsed them once when men 
from far away had visited the coast. 

The reader is led to sympathize 
with both the natives and the in- 
truders. We follow the adventures 
of Bennilong as he accepts the 
white men too eagerly and is grad- 
ually dragged down by his absorp- 
tion with their ways—an actual 
historic character, this Bennilong. 

On the other hand we follow 
with equal eagerness the vicissi- 
tudes of the English colonists— 
mostly convicts—under their Cap- 
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tain Phillips. Theirs is a sorry 
plight. Only one Englishman, 
Andrew Prentice, manages to pros- 
per, and this by deserting his com- 
panions and joining a tribe of 
natives. 

The book is done with vividness 
and charm. Action is slow at 
times, then quick and stormy. The 
illusion of timelessness that the 
virgin land wove about itself, is 
depicted as it could be only by an 
author whose imagination had 
been deeply stirred by this aspect 
of the life primeval in a country 
not yet overrun by civilized usurp- 
ers. 

vW 


Windswept 
In her latest venture “Wind- 
swept,” Mary Ellen Chase takes 
us to an unidentified promontory 
far to the east on tide- 
swept coast. Here Philip Marston, 
wealthy New Yorker, determines 
to build a summer home because 
the lonely but sightly spot appeals 
to something in him. Together 
with his son John, a lad in his 
early teens, he draws a plan which 
not he, but the lad and heir, is 
destined to complete and occupy. 
How the house becomes a reality, 
and how it—Windswept—builds 
its influence and that of the very 
scene and atmosphere into the 
lives of John and his friends, his 
wife and children and even his 
children’s children, is told with 
that power of characterization 
which is Miss Chase’s special gift. 
To another author such a place 
would have suggested mysterious 
and tragic happenings to torture 
the mind of the reader. Not so 
with “Windswept” Dignity and 
honor, the lives of ordinary per- 
sons broadened and deepened and 
made radiant with a noble philoso- 
phy, the quiet experiences of 
everyday living in an invigorating 
atmosphere—these are the ele- 
ments that comprise this book. 
There are unforgettable persons in 
it. As in Miss Chase’s early work, 
“A Goodly Heritage,” the thought 
that Nature, as it blows upon this 


Maine’s 


northeastern corner of the country. 


does something, everything, to 
those who responded to it, is in- 


herent in this newest of her works. 
WwW 


Native American 

To those who have known Ray 
Stannard Baker, if only as David 
Grayson of “Adventures in Con- 
tentment™ and similar essays, it 
was a foregone conclusion that any 
autobiography he might write 
would be of absorbing interest. 
“Native the title 


chosen for his remembrances. 


American” is 


The period covered extends from 
1875, when as a child of five he 
went along with his parents from 
Michigan to a pioneer settlement 
1892 
started his journalistic career on 
the staff of the News 
Record. The story with 
frontier days and persons. There 


in Wisconsin, to when he 
Chicago 
deals 
halfbreeds, lumber- 
Here is the 


are Indians, 
men, and new settlers. 
life of a worthwhile American, de- 
veloping under that unique blend- 
ing of environment and innate 
qualities possessed by no one else 
in just the same proportions. 


Baker’s 


strong character having a knack of 


father stands out as a 


commenting keenly upon men and 
events. There is no cemetery in 


the township because no settler has 


yet died—‘“but there’s talk of 

shooting old man Perkins as a 
al 

good beginning,” the parent ex- 


plains. 

There are good chapters on a 
district school and what the author 
learned in spite of it, and on Pro- 
fessor Beal, who taught much more 
than botany in Michigan Agricul- 
tural College when Baker was a 
student there. 

The only out about this auto- 
biography is that it stops too soon. 
Its author hints that he will go 
on with it, and if he does, I, for 
one, shall wish to read the sequel. 
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Inside Latin America 
What John Gunther had already 
done in 


acquainting Americans 
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i 
with the lands of Asia and of! 
Europe, he now essays again to do| 
for our neighbor countries of this 
Hemisphere. 

“Inside Latin America” is not 
history, though it contains history 
wherever this is needful to a com. 
prehension of the present situation 
in a given country. It is not biog. 
raphy, although it contains many! 
anecdotes and sketches of impor. 
It is excellen 

his earlier! 
works, and it is reporting on 4| 


tant personalities. 
reporting, as were 
vast scale, dealing with momentou 
matters, yet in a genial and ip) 
that allays the 
reader’s fear that he is being edu. 


formal fashion 


cated—which he is. 

To know these Latin countries, 
their attitudes and their problems 
has become a duty of every intel 
lectual leader in the United States, 
Try almost any chapter of this 
volume and you will become ity 
devoted reader from the first page| 
to the last. 


Vv 


My Friend Flicka 


\ boy on a ranch who yearn 


for a horse of his very own, 3 
mother who understands and want 
to help; and a father who doe 
not see the point when his son 
already has access to many horses 

these the from 
which Mary O'Hara has woven her 


It is “My 


The tale contains) 


are elements 
first book-length story. 
Friend Flicka.” 
plenty of excitement and 
as Ken strives te 
overcome opposition and accom 


good 
some intrigue, 
plish the desire of his young heart 
love 3 
book in which there is a_ pony, 
“My Friend Flicka” will have 
many friends. It is wholesome 
reading and entertaining witha 


Since most youngsters 


I offer it as a gift suggestion fo 

that boy or girl who may be nee¢ 

ing suitable material to persuade 

him or her that reading is a gret! 

resource of joy and recreation. 
WwW 


Mountain Meadow 
“Mountain Meadow” by Joh 
Buchan closes a saga that trea 
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of a circle of privileged Londoners, 
whose exploits, conversations and 
theorizings exhibit more of quiet 
charm than of exciting brilliance. 
Here and there one runs upon a 
prophetic note, or a summary in 
few words of some great idea. 

“Mountain Meadow” centers 
about the activities of Sir Edward 
Leithen, in carrying out his resolu- 
tion to die with his boots on. His 
physician has given him only a 
year to live—and he is sixty. As 
he winds up his affairs in London, 
a challenging invitation presents 
itself, namely to go in search of a 
man of importance who is missing, 
somewhere in America. The quest 
carries him to New York; thence 
to Quebec, and on into the Cana- 
dian Northwest and into the Arctic 
Circle. He withstands the hard- 
ships of climate and travel and the 
lack of civilized comforts until he 
has found his man and won him 
back to the world he had aban- 
doned and the wife who comes to 
Canada to claim his love. Your 
main interest is in the leisurely 
beauty of the descriptions, and in 
the meeting with humans of a 
special type, worldly, realistic, but 
under a divine compulsion to re- 
pay in noble deeds the death im- 
posed by high station—the creed of 
noblesse oblige. 


Vv 


Country Schoolma’am 

The author of “Country Kitchen” 
and “Home Grown” has won an 
expectant audience which will wel- 
come her newest offering, “Country 
Schoolma’am” customary 
eagerness. 

Based on experiences of her own 
girlhood, when she took charge of 
a one-room rural school at the cal- 
low age of sixteen, the book deals 
in intimate detail with characters 
and incidents that may be unim- 
portant in themselves but seem 
quite otherwise when infused with 
Della Lutes’s human sympathy 
and kindly humor. 

Those were the days when poorly 
edueated teachers undertook tough 
tasks with a courage that was often 


with 


foolhardy. If they stuck it out, 
they learned more than their pu- 
pils. But isn’t this true of most 
teachers even in this age of cer- 
tificates and advanced degrees? I 
have heard it whispered that it is. 


Vv 


Big Family 


Those who enjoyed “Country 
Lawyer” will not be let down by 
“Big Family,” in which the same 
author, Bellamy Partridge, depicts 
the life of that lawyer’s large 
household. The varied inter rela- 
tions of eight children and their 
parents in and about their sixteen- 
room house, are recounted with a 
skill and zest that make for happy 
reading. The period is that of the 
nineties; the place the village of 


Phelps, New York. 
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Take the episode of the brown 
derby. That innocent headpiece, 
bestowed upon young Bellamy by 
his mother for Easter proves too 
much for the other boys of the 
neighborhood to endure. Bellamy 
lingers in the vestibule on the way 
out of church, and when a leering 
contemporary advances upon him 
with “Where did you get—?” 
Bellamy lets him have one, and 
the other boys outside the church 
are soon involved in a general riot 
in which the brown derby is merci- 
fully torn to tatters. Next time 
Mother starts to have one of her 
boys set the fashion, (with a pair 
of kid gloves) Father intervenes. 
If any boy is going to be picked on 
for being a sissy he wants his boys 
to be on the side that does the 
picking! 

The big family is indeed a like- 
able and lively group, and the 
resulting yarn makes delightful 
material for reading aloud, even 
in a family of today—less big per- 
haps but no less fond of fun. 


v 


Clara Barton 


With the worst of all wars now 
in progress, a book about the 
founder of the American Red 
Cross attracts our attention. Born 
in 1821 and living well over into 
the present century, Clara Barton 
stands out as a woman of remark- 
able sympathy, resourcefulness and 
organizing ability. Beginning her 
public works of mercy for the 
soldiers of her own village in 
Massachusetts at the outset ef our 
Civil War, she soon found herself 
the center of a much larger service, 
that ranged from supplying band- 
ages and comforts for the men in 
uniform to the tracing of missing 
soldiers for their families. Not only 
the Civil War but the Franco- 
Prussian and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can conflicts furnished outlets for 
her special talents, as did many a 
peace-time emergency in the inter- 
vals between. It was her high task 
to develop the American Red Cross 
from the nucleus she had formed— 
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and her struggles to gain recogni- 
tion for the society that has become 
the nation’s main reliance in disas- 
trous times make exciting reading. 
Miss Williams’s book is based prin- 
cipally upon a set of diaries that 
recently came to light. Here are 
charity and courage a-plenty in a 
heroine who really existed and has 
left a memorial more enduring 
than bronze and more vitally use- 


ful. 


Saratoga Trunk 


One of our ablest chroniclers of 


American life is Edna Ferber, and 
in “Saratoga Trunk” she hits upon 
a theme and a time that are well 


suited to her gifts. Fashion capital 
of the United States in the Victo- 
rian era, Saratoga stands for min- 


eral springs and horse racing and 


all the wealth and display of an 


era in which some Americans grew 
fabulously rich from pioneer en- 
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terprises and vast speculations now | 


no longer open. But Saratoga is 


only incidental. The story is that 


of Clint Maroon, who becomes the | 


most powerful railroad magnate 
in the country, and of Clio Dulaine, 
daughter of a Louisiana aristocrat 
and his French mistress. Each has 
a special desire to avenge a wrong, 
and their lives are interwoven to 
make one of Miss Ferber’s strong. 
est novels. 


Christmas in the Classroom 


lx IS a wonderful thing to give 
gifts at Christmas. But the terrific 
pressure brought to bear on Christ- 
advertisers, the 
wholesale giivng of gifts has be- 
come a terrific burden upon the 
people of our nation. 

Don’t yeu yourself shudder when 
you think of those ominous words 
“Only 5 days till Christmas!” 
“Only 3 days till Christmas!” 

If you, as a teacher, shudder, 
what about parents with several 
generous youngsters who are filled 
with the spirit of Santa Claus and 
the great happiness that generosity 
brings. Multiply each child’s 
friends and relatives by the num- 
ber of children, and each five cent 
piece spent for some trifle assumes 
alarming magnitude. On top of 
it usually comes “a gift for 
teacher!” This is positively the 
last straw. 

Many considerate teachers are 
changing all this. In their grades 
they are instituting a custom 
known as ‘drawing”, in which each 
child draws the name of some 
other child te whom a very inex- 
pensive gift is given. 

This mercifully does away with 
the condition in which some popu- 
lar and glamorous girl carries off 
Christmas booty to the extent of 
a dozen gifts, while some other 


child has nothing. 


mas giving by 


MIGNON QUAW LOTT 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


“I got fifteen presents at school!” 
I once heard a girl of thirteen an- 
nounce triumphantly, much as a 
pirate would exult over his booty. 

“I didn’t get but one, and I don’t 
care a bit;” her small sister stoutly 
replied. 

Why not stage a Christmas gift 
contest in your grade this year? 
The idea of it is to see who can 
contrive the most original and ap- 
propriate gift for the person whose 
name he draws. This gift must 
cost not more than a penny or two 
and be made of sueh materials as: 
old inner tubes, autumn leaves, 
macaroni, toothpicks, crepe paper, 
pipe cleaners, gum drops, raisins, 
etc. One consideration is that no 
gift should hurt the feelings of 
its recipient. 

Terms of the contest should be 
carefully prepared, and a prize 
costing not more than a quarter 
should be given. The teacher 
could be included in the drawing 
for gifts, thus solving the children’s 
problem of including the teacher 
in the Christmas giving. 

A whirlwind of fun results from 
a contest like this—much more fun 
than could be had from expensive 
gifts. Appropriate verses or senti- 
ments should accompany each 
article. 

Another inexpensive and fun- 
producing affair is a Wishing Tree 


on which tree hangs wishes that | 


each child gives another child, 
teacher included in the giving. | 


Rhymed and other kinds of wishes 
are appropriately wrapped and 
labeled, care being taken to see 
that there is no sting in any pack- 
age. Such wishes as 100% in 
Spelling, The place of football 
captain, A Trip to South America, 
A Place on the Program with the 
Quiz Kids, when put up in rhym- 
ing fashion create much fun and 
cost nothing. 

Still another economical tree is 
the Dramatic Christmas Tree. Each 


child receives some objeet on the | 


Children are divided into 
groups of five or six youngsters. 


tree. 


Each group must now present a 
Christmas drama, using every ene 
of the articles drawn off the tree. 
Give them five or ten minutes to 
rehearse, then produce the stunts, 
after the other. You'll be 
amazed at the exceHent results. 
A Christmas in Reverse sees the 
children giving instead of receiv 
ing. Santa Claus, with a red, white 
and blue pack, receives offerings 
of food which is later turned over 
to some charitable organization. 
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sn to } 
rong: 
We HAVE always had a “best 
“7 method” of teaching reading, ever 
| since the Pilgrims first brought 
| the Horn Book to this country. 
Changes in method were made 
' slowly, until within the past fifty 
years. Let us review briefly the 
progress of these methods, both 
old and new. 
W 
Religion furnished the basis for 
that | the first readers, the Ten Com- 
child, | mandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
ving. | Creed, and the Catechism. The 
wishes} schoolmaster fastened his paper 
— copy to a board, shaped like a 
to see paddle, and covered it with a thin 
pack | layer of transparent horn—thus 
‘70 ™) the name Horn Boek. Later it 
rotball was improved to the extent that 
ner’, ) the copies could be exchanged. 
ith the} Then a string was looped through 
rhym- a hole in the handle, and hung 
m and | about the child’s neck so that he 
_ | could not lose his book. Whether 
tree ® ) or not the paddle was used for 
e. Each | other purposes, in those days of 
on the “hard and fast” rules, we are not 
d into | certain. The Horn Book, either 
ngsters. | plain or gilt, was on sale in Phila- 
esent 4) delphia as late as the year 1760. 
ary ene | w 
{ 
— Although the ABC books were 
aa beit around Biblical characters 
u'll be the New Englanders were not satis- 
a fied. They wanted even more re- 
soos Ul ligious material in their books. 
socal They had The New England 
1. white Primer printed. It was a book of 
fferings about one hundred pages with 
ed ovat wooden covers and very tiny, 244 
ital by 41% inches. 
nexper | The schoolmasters’ approach te 
the a | Tedding was analytical and, so they 
ill day thought, logical. They decided 
, ne ae that since language was made up 


of words and words made up of 
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The Trail of Reading Methods 


From the Horn Book to today’s many 


studies of reading, teaching this art 
has been a worry. 


letters, that the letters should be 
taught first. Since syllables came 
before words they began by teach- 
ing syllables of two letters, then 
syllables of three letters, and so 
on up to syllables of five letters. 
From these meaningless syllables 
the child was expected to get the 
words, although sounds of letters 
The 
child did learn to read, if he was 
blessed with native reading ability, 
but do you wonder that illiteracy 
was common then? 


were given no consideration. 


The masters were confused and 
sorely tried as to the method of 
presenting the letters of the alpha- 
bet. They found it to be useless 
to present them in alphabetical 
order. They mixed them up on 
lettered cubes and went so far as 
to inveigle the children into learn- 
ing them from cards with letters 
and pictures. 

v 

The New England Primer had 
Nathaniel the Perfect 
Schoolmaster for a competitor. Mr. 
Strong claimed his book could 
teach the child to read, write and 
speH with exactitude. The ulti- 
mate aim of both books, however, 
was to teach the child 
Scripture. 


Strong’s 


to read 


v 


The Revolutionary War brought 
about a change in reader content. 
Religious material gave way to 
subject matter dealing with patri- 
otism and morals. The fable and 
“ood things for good children 
and bad things for bad children” 
prevailed. 

The alphabet method of teach- 
ing still held sway, but Webster’s 
Speller, the “blue-backed” speller, 
indicated that the sounds of letters 


should be given attention. Webster 
emphasized elocution, with much 
stress upon articulation and pro- 
nunciation. The process resulted 
in parrot-like learning, for the 
teacher read the sentences accord- 
ing to Webster's lengthy rules and 
the child was asked to repeat them 
This 
elocutionary procedure was domi- 
nant until the close of the World 
W ar. 


after her in exact imitation. 


Ww 


In 1840 a revolt against patriotic 
and moralistic subject-matter took 
place. Although this material was 
not entirely omitted from the read- 
ers, informational stories and sto- 
ries of Nature were added te the 
reading list. About this time 
Bumstead introduced the word 
method of teaehing through his 
My Little Primer. 

Where syllables of two letters 
were used for beginning drill’ now 
words of two were used. 
It, in, as, ox, and an took the place 
of ab, ac, and ad. McGuffey’s 
reader contained such stories as: 

Am I in? 

Am I in it? 

I am in it. 

So is he in it. 
It took about thirty years for the 
word method to get started, then 
it lasted for only about twenty 
vears. 


letters 


4 


It was really Horace Mann who 
caused the downfall of the Reign 
of the ABC method and furthered 
teaching by the word method. In 
1843 he returned from Germany 
where he had become imbued with 
the methods and principles of 
Pestalozzi. “As a general rule,” 
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he said, “six months are spent be- 
fore the twenty-six letters are 
mastered, though the same child 
would learn the names of twenty- 
six playmates in one or two days.” 
He also advocated the use of ob- 
jects and pictures familiar to the 
child to stimulate reading. 
vW 

During the nineties people began 
to question the word method. Why 
not use more than a word at a 
time? Why not asentence? Why 
not an entire story? 

About this time the New Herb- 
artians began to spread their theo- 
ry concerning education. They 
contended that education should 


be cultural as well as moral, so 
stories of literary value should be 
used to develop the child in many 
Thus “Little Red Hen” and 
“The Three Little Pigs” came into 
their The 
method (preparation, 
tion, comparison and abstraction, 
generalization, application) 
taught children, for the most part, 
to read fluently, but the upper 


ways. 
own. accompanying 
presenta- 


and 


grade teachers soon complained 
that the children could not spell 
well. Methods and more methods 
for teaching primary reading then 
came into existence. 

Ww 


These many methods may be 
grouped under two headings, the 
synthetic and the analytic. The 
synthetic methods dealt with 
sounds. In the phonic method the 
child was taught to give the letter 
by sound rather than by name and 
to work out words in this way, but 
since some letters had more than 
ene sound difficulties arose. In 
order to overcome these difficulties 
the phonetic method or the use of 
diacritical marks came into vogue. 


WwW 


The word method enjoyed a re- 
vival but this time the beginning 
child was taught to recognize about 
seventy-five words by sight. From 
these words phonetic parts were 
chosen which he could use in 
working out other words. 


The sentence method stressed the 
thought or idea, then the individu- 
al words. In the story method a 
story of cultural value, with many 
repetitions was taught as a whole 
until the children knew it 
thoroughly. Then the story was 
broken into parts and the words 
and phrases considered. 

v 

Scientific research brought about 
the next method, the silent read- 
lt took time to read 
orally, so why not do away with 


ing method. 


oral reading since comprehension 
allied? 


Now the upper-grade teachers com- 


and speed were closely 


plained about poor enunciation 
and pronunciation, but the scien- 
tists had an answer ready for them. 
Techniques! Abilities, habits and 
skills! 
improved again. but 
that all enjoyment for 


killed. 


wanted to take reading, as a formal 


With techniques reading 
many com- 
plained 
Extremists 


reading was 


subject, from the curriculum. 


‘method. 
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The past decade has been one ¢ 
continued research. More than, 
hundred investigations a year hay 
been reported. Remedial reading 
has received its share of enthus 
asm. The thought process insteaj 
of a phrase, word or part of a wor 
is used as a basis for teaching read 
ing, with no formal phonic or phe 
netic drill. Systematic training i 
reading, it seems, is to continy 
However, the child and his inte. 
ests and needs will determine th 
He must be ready phyw 
cally, emotionally, socially an 
mentally, to read, regardless of hi 
chronological age, and above @ 
he must have a desire to read. 


v 


Today educators say there is “y 
one best way” to teach readin 
and that we think more of “read 
. 7” ee ° 
ing to learn” than of “learning & 
read.” Tomorrow will determi 


the success of Today. 


The Announcement 


RUTH ANDERSON 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Onn 1 can’t believe it! This 


can’t happen to me! Not like this. 
Without a word. Without a hint. 
Without a reason. They say those 
things happen without reason. Oh, 
I hate it. Everyone wondering 
why. Already my ears are burn- 
ing.” 
vW 

“What is it, dear?” But Jean’s 
eyes were riveted to her letter, and 
her mother sat back as usual to 
wait for an anwser. Jean kept up 
a disconnected monologue and her 
mother tried to fill in the gaps. 

vWv 

“Everyone will be ‘phoning me. 
They'll be wondering how I'm ta- 
king it. I don’t think I'll tell them 
I didn’t know until I got this an- 
nouncement. O dear! A person 
shouldn’t plan ahead. It would 


have been easier if he had told» 
first. It would have been easiert 
look casual and as if I didn’t ew 
—as if it were the way I wantedi 

“T wonder who she is. Fung 
I guess I was too sure of myst 
but it’s been two years. I knw 
now how Mary felt. But Pld 
different. I won’t let anyone kne 
I care. Only, it’s hard to pretet 
when you can’t think of anythia 
to be glad about. I'll think¢ 


something. I always have—bt 
gee! I will mind the walking” 


“But Jim didn’t have a car, @ 

he?” her mother interposed. 
vW 

“This isn’t a letter from Ji 
mother. It’s a school circular fre 
my superintendent. [m ta 
ferred to a_ building fourte 
blocks away. 
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Child Guidance in Greenwich 


“The classroom teacher is really the 
key person in the entire program of 
child guidance.”’ 


HARDY R. FINCH 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


C)ur Department of Child 
Guidance is composed of a staff 
which includes Visiting 
teachers, a psychologist, an attend- 
ance officer, and a secretary. The 
psychologist acts as the director 
of the department and one visiting 
teacher is the 
directly supervising 
the visiting teachers. 


three 


case supervisor 
the work of 
These work- 
ers the 


schools 


serve ten elementary 
the Senior High 
School: Kindergarten through the 


twelfth grade. 


and 


The visiting teachers are trained 
social workers as well as having 
had experience as classroom teach- 
Their work 
work with parents, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and social and recreational 
agencies. This work includes get- 
ting information and sharing with 
professional personnel vital fac- 
tors learned. 


ers. involves direct 


It affords an oppor- 
tunity to coordinate and interpret 
data gathered from the various 
sources. Whenever a problem situ- 
ation is noted by the school, home, 
or social agency concerning a 
school child, the department is 
equipped to assist in its solution. 
The psychologist is in charge of 
all testing in the schools. He car- 
ries on educational research and 
assists in the formulation of diag- 
nostic and remedial practices along 
academic lines. His work involves 
promotional, grading, and _ cur- 
tricular plans. However, the greater 
portion of time is spent on exam- 
inations of individuals in problem 
situations. With the home, school, 
personal, and social history of a 
child compiled by the visiting 
teacher he is able to administer 
diagnostic examinations and con- 
duct interviews to determine the 
child’s capacities, academic 
achievement, special abilities, 


handicaps, special interests, and 
attitudes toward self, school, and 
home. 

With all of this information 
gathered, a conference is held with 
the principal, teachers, and visit- 
ing teacher. The data are reviewed 
and a plan of procedure is de- 
veloped. An analysis of known 
(1) 


those elements which are remedi- 


factors is made in two areas: 


able; (2) those factors which are 
non-remediable. The _ teacher’s, 
visiting teacher's and _ parents’ 


functions are then defined. In this 
way, a cooperative plan is worked 
out in order that a child may fully 
develop personally, socially, emo- 
tionally, and academically. The 
department acts as a guiding, con- 
sultative agent until the problem 
situation has been relieved. 

The most frequent problem situ- 
ations demanding mental hygiene 
assistance which come to the at- 
tention of the department include 
the following: academic difficulty, 
speech defect, lack of confidence, 
lying, stealing, fearfulness, sensi- 
tiveness, unsociable behavior, so- 
cial or emotional immaturity, and 
related difficulties. 

A few major activities of the de- 
partment include the following: 
(1) Home visits with kindergar- 

ten teachers to meet all par- 
ents of entering children; 


(a) In order to become ac- 


quainted and __ interpret 
school objectives and rou- 
tine; 


(b) Also, to note type of home 
from which a child comes; 
his pre-school development; 
disease history; companion- 
ship available in neighbor- 
hood, etc.; 

(2) Whenever possible, home 


visits to parents of children in 


grades above kindergarten 
who have just come to town. 
Conduct and supervise study 
and discussion groups with 
parents. Major topics of dis- 
cussion involve child develop- 
ment and phases of mental 
hygiene as well as interpret- 
ing the changing function of 
the school. 

Work 
groups. 
Work in 
with all soci.l and recreational 
agencies serving the commu- 
nity. 


(3) 


closely with P.T.A. 


close cooperation 


Members participate in teach- 
er and administrative staff 
meetings. 

Psychologist outlines work for 
adjustment classes and deter- 
mines placement 
tional children. 
Work led to establishment of: 
adjustment teachers; _lip- 
reading class; use of sight-sav- 
ing materials for the partially 
blind; and remedial program 
in the schools. 

Work of visiting teacher in 
establishment of recreational 
group in area where facilities 
were not adequate to meet 
needs led to program expan- 
sion by town agency. 

Coordination and articula- 
tion of all areas of child guid- 
ance throughout the school 
system. 

The constant objective guiding 
the department’s work is to in- 
crease the application of mental 
hygiene principles in order to in- 
sure wholesome personality de- 
velopment of children. Although 
much corrective work is performed 
the major approach is to increase 
preventive measures throughout 
the schools. The classroom teacher 


of excep- 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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is really the key person in the en- 
tire program of child guidance. 
It is she who first notes symptoms 
of difficulties, who carries on daily 
corrective procedures, whose per- 


sonal attitudes and methods influ- 
ence deeply the pupils in her 
charge. The members of the De- 
partment of Child Guidance supply 


special services in all areas of men- 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION 
tal hygiene and social service, 
Their work supplements and cor. 
relates, never replaces, the work 
of any other member of the schoo] 
personnel. 





‘Teachers 


A CONTROVERSIAL issue in- 
troduced simultaneously into sev- 
eral classes having different teach- 
ers clarifies our concepts of teach- 
ing. Recently I had the oppor- 
tunity to study the result of such 
an issue considered in the classes 
of six teachers. When the time 
of twenty voted a majority opinion 
came to vote, eighteen classes out 
coinciding with the view of their 
history teacher—a correlation of 
ninety per cent! Each of all six 
stated that before the week al- 
lowed for discussion was com- 
pleted, the case for both sides had 
been presented—and yet all her 
classes voted her view! There are 
several definite indications. 

First, we need exceptionally 
highly trained social science teach- 
ers. If they are the dominant in- 
fluence in the social and economic 
view of one-hundred and seventy- 
five youngsters whom they meet 
daily, we must have leaders who 
will help their classes to form in- 
telligent opinions. 

Secondly, in all issues that are 
not fundamental to life and lib- 
erty there must be a valiant at- 
tempt to make a scientific ap- 
proach to the problem. Henesty 
on the part of the teacher is essen- 
tial. 

WwW 

When we try to differentiate be- 
tween issues as to which are funda- 
mental, we encounter the blind 
spet in teaching. It seems to be a 
majority opinion that health, 
crime prevention, and safety admit 
of no scientific approach. Just let 
a teacher try to expound the the- 
ory that crime sometimes does pay 
(as it has, and does, and will) and 


Are Opinion Makers 


GRACE LAWRENCE 
Linden, New Jersey 


the scientific approach goes out 
the window, and very possibly the 
teacher along with it! There are 
other concepts—not fundamental 
to physical well-being alone, but 
fundamental to mental and spir- 
itual well-being — freedom of 
speech and religion and faith in 
the theory that “governments de- 
rive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” Is our 
whole framework of government 
built on this theory? Is a system 
of representation necessary be- 
cause we cannot house the popu- 
lation of the country in one build- 
ing? Is the Swiss government the 
purest democracy in the world be- 
cause the viewpoint of each indi- 
vidual is voiced? Is the New 
England system of town meeting 
lauded by our history boons for 
the same reason? Yet, in some 
communities if the teacher at- 
tempts to teach democracy as fund- 
amental, she is open to criticism. 
On the other hand, the teacher 
who permits distrust of a form of 
government that reflects the voice 
of the majority, to permeate her 
teaching, is undermining all that 
has been accomplished in behalf 
of liberty since the days of King 
John and is bringing us one step 
nearer to the abyss that yawns 
abroad. We must teach faith in 
the democratic processes—the ini- 
tiative, the referendum and the re- 
call. Point out their abuses, but 
that the underlying principle is 
sound. 
WwW 

On present day controversial is- 
sues, the source of information is 
lectures, newspapers and magazine 
articles. They are teo few to be 


placed in every child’s hands. They | 
are written for adults and when 
the teacher explains them as she | 
reads to her classes, the material 
is colored by her views. No matter 
how sincere her efforts to present 
both her influence bears 
most weight on the side she favors, 
Instead of demanding what is prac. } 
tically impossible we can make use 
of this fact to the advantage of our 
history classes. 


sides, 


We have come to 
see that specialization is an index 
of progress. The departmental 
system turns out better informed 
individuals than the one teacher 
plan did. Let us specialize further 
and have assemblies addressed by 
teachers on the opposite sides of 
an issue. We can turn the differ 
ence of opinion between teachers | 
to an asset, rather than a liability. | 
There is the criticism that the 
child will take the view of the 
popular teacher, but he is doubly | 
conditioned by hearing the view 
of two. After all, that procedure 
is best which gives the child the 
most information and helps him to 
form his own opinion. 

If we don’t want frustrated per- 
sonalities we must provide 4 
method whereby the teacher may 
express her views. All her trair 
ing and experience is lost if she 
must become a piece of furniture. ) 

WwW 

There is another implication. If 
we are to run up against stone 
walls, we should know where those 
walls are. The school is respone | 
ible to the community and if we | 
are to be censured for teaching | 
certain concepts, the communily 
should give us a bill of rights (and 
taboos!) ahead of time. 
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Four Types of Teaching 


| ne rejection of merit systems 
in the teaching staff and the wide- 
spread adoption of salary schedules 
based upon differences in training, 
experience, sex, grade, or anything, 
in fact, but the one essential— 
teaching product—has been due 
largely to a pretty general accep- 
ance of the belief that a teacher’s 
work is of such a nature that it 
could not be measured with any 
degree of satisfaction or accuracy. 
The time was when there were 
better grounds for this belief than 
there are to-day. A few simple 
principles of science and common 
sense have to be applied to produce 
a rational system of rating. 


vW 


An interesting experiment, some 
years ago, went a long way in de- 
veloping this technic. A professor 
of educational supervision ar- 
ranged for a demonstration lesson 
to be presented before his graduate 
students, and asked them to rate 
the lesson according to their opin- 
ion of its merit. Their ratings 
varied all the way from very good 
to very poor, according to the in- 
dividual standards or notions each 
rater had of what a lesson should 
be. The professor then gave the 
critics an outline classifying the 
lessons commonly seen into four 
types, with detailed definitions of 
each. Then having identified the 
kind of lesson the specimen repre- 
sented, he asked them to recall 
lessons of similar type that they 
had observed, and arrange them 
in a scale, with the best at the top, 
the poorest at the bottom, and 
three well-spaced samples in be- 
tween. Now having made a rather 
definite scale, they re-rated the 
demonstration lesson, with the re- 
sult that there was practical unani- 
mity among the raters as to the 
proper score of the sample. It was 
as though the class had been asked 


FRANK M. RICH 


Principal, Public School Number Two 


Paterson, New Jersey 


to rate a book. Without any guide 
to classification, the fellow who 
was looking for a fairy story would 
not care much for a construction 
book. But once it is understood 
what type is being rated, and when 
specimens are rated by comparing 
with actual samples along a defi- 
nite scale of values, it is compara- 
tively easy to get an approach to 
agreement among the judges. The 
same is true of a typical piece of 
work by a teacher. 


7 


The four types of teaching, ac- 
cording to Courtis, are as follows: 
(1) the compulsion type, when the 
teacher's main purpose is to get 
pupils able to repeat what some 
author has said in the textbook; 
(2) the teacher preparation type, 
when the teacher makes her own 
presentation of subject matter in 
the course of study more or less 
independently of the text-book, 
using lectures, conversations and 
demonstrations adapted to pupils’ 
interests and limitations; (3) the 
motivation type, which teaches 
facts and skills while giving pupils 
some interesting project of their 
own to make or do; and (4) the 
purposing type, which even goes so 
far as to give pupils a share in 
deciding what they shall undertake 
and some degree of self-government 
in carrying out the program. 

In the compulsion type lesson, 
pupils do all that is expected of 
them if they pay attention to work, 
obey the teacher's orders, repeat, 
review and drill as directed, and 
so learn to give back the language 
of the lesson substantially as re- 
ceived from the book or the 
teacher. 

In the teacher preparation type, 
the same logically arranged course 
of subject matter is undertaken, 
and-complete teacher control of 
all activity is maintained; but the 


teacher attempts to predigest the 
lesson, adapting the explanations 
to the limited experience and un- 
derstanding of the pupils, using a 
variety of plans and devices for 
drill and explanation, to get back 
of the mere words to the meanings 
underlying them. 

The motivation type takes into 
account the emotion as well as the 
intellect. It undertakes to secure 
and hold children’s interest by 
fostering a wide range of pupil ac- 
tivity as a ineans of learning. There 
is less emphasis on question and 
answer and more on construction. 
Teachers and pupils meet on a 
more friendly basis, with some 
little encouragement of pupil initi- 
ative. 

4 

The purposing type emphasizes 
pupil activity not only in execut- 
ing but in planning and apprais- 
ing, with considerable socializa- 
tion of class procedure and man- 
agement of disciplinary control. 
The teacher stimulates purposes, 
standards and achievements but 
leaves room for a generous amount 
of pupil initiative in research. 

Success in administry of work in 
any type varies all the way from 
very efficient to very inefficient. 
With a rating scale giving sample 
lessons at many different levels, 
a judge can easily match any given 
specimen against the criterion and 
-19ptsuod YM Ayyenb sur ostesdde 
able accuracy. 

It requires several such sam- 
plings to determine the probable 
run of work in axy subject, and 
surveys of all the subjects to de- 
termine the composite rating of a 
teacher’s whole work. Such sur- 
veys cost time and study on the 
part of supervisors or research de- 
partments. But they are not only 
feasible, but absolutely necessary, 
if any improvements in standards 
are expected. 
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The Oil of Friendship 


There is a vast difference between 
being friendly with people and being 
friends. A lifetime of endeavor nets 
a person only a handful of tried and 
true friends for whom one will do 
practically anything and from whom 
One may expect to enjoy equal por- 
tions of devotion. Around the edges 
of this little oasis of fine comrades lies 
a large circle of friendly people, and 
beyond that an even wider arc of 
acquaintances. 


The young teacher needs to be 
friendly across the whole range of 
daily living—pupils, faculty members, 
fellow-workmen of the more humble 
brackets, parents, townspeople of 
every description. This friendliness 
alone is, perhaps, her greatest asset. 
When she is friendly, others are so 
with her. Life becomes more pleasant 
and easier for all. The oil of friend- 
ship diffuses widely and rapidly, open- 
ing up otherwise immovable doors. Pu- 
pils respond in kind; confreres become 
really fellow-workmen; parents recog- 
nize the fact that their children are in 
a pleasant atmosphere; and even the 
casual acquaintance of street or shop 
is happier. This reacts upon the teacher 
herself, rendering her more satisfied in 
her surroundings and in her work. 


All of this is as it should be and 
the more of it you can achieve the 
greater will be your success. But be 
careful not to think of all these per- 
sons as your bosom friends. Welcome 
them, treat them with the respect due 
them, but reserve your confidences for 
your really tried and true friends, re- 
membering that that number is right- 
fully small. One does not broadcast 
his innermost thoughts, you know. 


More persons are embarrassed pro- 
fessionally and personally by mistaking 
the degrees of friendship than tongue 
can tell. If you have practiced a be- 
coming reserve, you will find your 
pathway to success surer if not so 
rapid. People respect persons who re- 
spect themselves enough to exercise a 
reasonable reserve. This latter also en- 
hances the regard that others of like 
quality held toward you. There is an 


By RUTH C. FREY 
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element of fear, you know, that enters 
into the relationship when bars are 
utterly removed on slight acquaint- 
ance. If one can reveal his own expe- 
riences so baldly, what might he not 
do with another’s confidences? Hence 
in your attempt to be too friendly, all 
friendship is jeopardized. Be friends 
but not pals for vour own sake and not 
for the welfare of your profession. 


Total Preparedness 


You recall the quiet dignity and as- 
su.ince of that splendid teacher of 
your childhood days, the ease with 
which she discovered each pupil’s con- 
fusion and the skill and speed with 
which she dissipated that confusion. 
You have wondered why Miss X— was 
never hurried or flurried; why her pu- 
pils advanced so surely and steadily 
in understanding; why the atmosphere 
of this classroom was one of purpose- 
ful endeavor and serene goodwill. The 
answer to your silent questioning lies 
in Miss X—’s preparation of her dav’s 
work and in her total preparation for 
her task. 


Miss X—knew her subject matter 
thoroughly. She had left nothing to 
chance. She was ready to proceed in a 
logical way from what the pupils had 
already experienced to the new mat- 
ter. She had re-lived the situation in 
all its possible ramifications and had 
re-thought the material with these 
very youngsters in mind. They could 
hardly surprise her with a misunder- 
standing that she had not anticipated. 
And if they should she was so much 
the master of her material that she 
could compass this new difficulty 
speedily, providing the necessary tools 
for recovering the ground lost. Her 
background had been newly reviewed 
for just this purpose. 


As the period progressed and pupil 
after pupil had been set on the road 
to achievement, the place became a 
workshop operating purposefully and 
with precision. The youngsters were 
confident that all was well and that 
everything would be resolved in its 
own good time. 

With the assurance of preparation 


and with the pupils happily busy, 
nothing but quiet mastery was evident 
in Miss X—’s manner and procedure, 
All was serene; no one was in a flurry 
nor even in an evident hurry. Class 
hours were passing with satisfactory 
accomplishments to show for them, 
The day promised to end all too soon. 

You, too, may have this same ex- 
perience if you will only make your- 
self so surely master of the material 
and of yourself that nothing can up- 
set vou. Plans are, perhaps, a little 
bothersome; they take time; maybe 
you think writing them is a useless 
bore. But they do make it possible to 
foresee difficulties, to forestall disci- 
plinary problems, and to bring you 
through your day happy and success- 


ful. 
Why Be Silly? 


There is a tendency in everybody to 
show off. Watch out for it in your- 
self. It may take the form of ex 
pounding to your classes, pure ver- 
biage or extreme and unwise helpful- 
ness. Maybe it will show up in 
sarcasm. Too bad! Careful! I have 
seen it appear as plain  silliness—as 
measured by adult standards. When 
you try hardest to impress upon your 


pupils the idea of your cleverness, I | 


should just imagine your influence is 
at its lowest point. Children are more 
likely to follow real worth than tok 
dazzled by the show-off. And don't 
fool yourself into thinking that they 
do not brand you silly when you are 
They know and measure by rather s- 
vere standards. Youth can be un 
thinkingly cruel. 


Observe Special Days 

Take time out to observe special 
days. You may want to keep the cele 
bration down to fifteen minutes, it 
which case you had better do the work 
yourself, reading or telling an appre 
priate story or poem, or simply think 
ing aloud on the topic. Better that 
that, however, have the pupils take 
part. They remember so much longét 
that way. In the spirit of the above 
may I wish you the best of the hol- 
day’s greetings? 
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I May be Kight— 
I May be Wrong 
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Corporal Punishing 

Stores and commercial houses 
| long ago adopted the principle 
that “the customer is always right.” 
| The people who have control of 
stores and commercial houses know 
that the customer is not always 
right but that it is a good business 
policy to consider the customer 
always right. 

In the matter of corporal punish- 
ment the public has adopted the 
principle that “the pupil is always 
right”. In New Jersey there is a 
law forbidding any kind of cor- 
poral punishment in the public 
schools. Regardless of what a 
pupil has done the teacher is al- 
ways wrong if he attacks the pupil. 
An attack may be far short of 
striking; it includes pushing, shov- 
ing, shaking, pulling hair, or the 
laying on of hands. 
| There just isn’t any legal defense 
| for the use of corporal punish- 

ment by a teacher. Two or three 





pon your} years ago a New Jersey teacher 
erness, || attempted a defense on the ground 
luence | that what he did to a pupil was 
are MOF! not corporal punishment but “cor- 
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rective discipline”. It wasn’t a 


tell they | good defense and his dismissal by 
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_| the board of education was upheld 


.| by the courts. 
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Pupil Interests and the 
Curriculum 


id 


» the cele- | A CONSIDERABLE volume of 


inutes, i educational literature has been 
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produced during the present dec- 
ade attacking the study of sub- 
jects. It has been stated times 
without number in educational 
conferences that the interests of 
boys and girls should be accepted 
a the source of orientation for the 
curriculum. Some prominent edu- 
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cators, even some eminent educa- 
tors, have taken the position that 
there should be no course of study. 
“The elementary schools would be 
better served if the courses of 
study were all thrown out the win- 
dow.” That statement was made 
at a pane! discussion of elementary 
education about a year ago. 

The thesis has been advanced 
and advocated that a course of 
study at best is only a part of the 
total curriculum. I agree with that. 
Probably every informed person 
will agree that the school itself 
represents only a small part of the 
educational influences and forces 
that provide the child’s education. 

It has been argued that the 
school course of study should be 
determined, for a particular class, 
day by day by the teacher and pu- 
pils acting together and that the 
interests of the pupils are the best 
guide of what shall be studied 
from day to day. 

The outstanding educator fre- 
quently quoted in reference to the 
philosophy of this basis for curric- 
ulum planning and classroom pro- 
cedure is Dr. John Dewey. 

You know, of course, that the 
Progressive schools have employed 
this procedure, and you know that 
a progressive school as defined by 
the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation is an experimental] school. 

But what does Dr. Dewey say 
about this basis for curriculum 
planning? He says, 

“An experimental school is under the 
temptation to improvise its subject- 
matter. It must take advantage of 
unexpected events and turn to account 
unexpected questions and interests. 
Yet if it permits improvisation to 
dictate its course, the result is a 
jerky, discontinuous movement which 
works against the possibility of mak- 
ing any important contribution to edu- 
cational subject-matter. Incidents are 
momentary, but the use made of them 
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should not be momentary or short- 
lived. They are to be brought within 
the scope of a developing whole of 
content and purpose, which is a whole 
because it has continuity and consecu- 
tiveness in its parts.”’ 

If an ordinary run of the mill 
superintendent or principal or 
teacher should suggest that im- 
provised subject matter, a day to 
day procedure that is based on 
pupils’ interests, primarily, to the 
exclusion of a planned continuing 
course of study, results in a “dis- 
continuous movement which works 
against the possibility of making 
any important contribution to edu- 
cational subject matter”, he would 
be labeled an educational reaction- 
ary. And yet, except for the ital- 
ics, the above quotation is Dr. 
Dewey’s statement. 


v 


Pupils’ interests cover too wide 
a range and have too varying an 
educational value to be used to 
sustain systematic educational ef- 
fort if they are used in the vain at- 
tempt to make them the core of 
classroom procedure. Pupils’ in- 
terests are important as part of the 
total curriculum but in themselves 
they cannot furnish a continuity 
which is necessary in the curricu- 
lum and in teaching. 

Dewey, like Thorndike and Kil- 
patrick, is frequently misrepre- 
sented by educators. It seems to 
me that his statement that I have 
used here is plain, and that it 
helps to clarify thinking on the 
subject of pupils’ interests and the 
total curriculum. 





1Dew’y. John—*‘Progressive Education and 
the Science of Education.” 








Winshipisms 

There is a certain “‘wooden 
period” in most students’ lives, 
but because a child is stupid now, 
is no reason that he should con- 
tinue to be so.” 

e 
“An inspiring teacher is oa 


priceless treasure.” 
e 


“A ruffled temper is less pro- 


fessional than ignorance of psy- 
chology.” 
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Byron C. Kirpy 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


What We Should Teach 


Sometimes there is speculation 
as to what we should teach in 
school—but there need be none. 
Education is not a mess of dis- 
jointed ramblings—it is the mas- 
tery of social necessities. 

The purpose of education is to 
prepare for success—and there 
need be no haziness as to what 
eonstitutes success. It implies the 
ability to keep a good job, to make 
honest money and to rear a happy 
family. Factors which contribute 
to this end include a pleasing per- 
sonality, health, honor, reliability, 
good work habits, mastery of aca- 
demic subjects, continuous study, 
initiative, the ability to absorb 
shocks and to cooperate effectively. 

Since these are the factors that 
contribute to success, they are the 
factors educators should stress. 
Teach every child to be clean, 
courteous, honest and moral; teach 
him to use good English both in 
writing and speaking, to write leg- 
ibly, to spell well, to know his ge- 
ography and arithmetic; teach 
him to think clearly, to work con- 
structively with his fellows and to 
exercise his imagination. 

Employers do not want to waste 
time with employees who cannot 
accept responsibility, who cannot 
read well, spell or compose a let- 
ter. Applicants who do not meet 
the standards fail to win appoint- 
ments or lose them as soon as their 
shortcomings become known. 

A personnel director told me a 
day or two ago he intends to dis- 
miss two of his most attractive 
girls because they are not accurate 
in their spelling, their use of Eng- 
lish or their interpretation of writ- 
ten instructions. Another told me 
that he never employs help from a 
certain school for the same reason. 

Certain elements are basic to 
success—our duty is to help each 
child master them. Recently a 
mother told me of her daughter, 
“Susie doesn’t know much but she 


has a Hell of a grip on what she 
does know.” 


If she has that kind 


of a grip on enough 
right. 
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A Liberal Education 

One of our teachers who is tak- 
ing extension courses at a neigh- 
boring college was given the assign- 
ment of obtaining from several 
people definitions of a liberal edu- 
cation. He appealed to me for 
help. Here is my offering (pretty 
idealistic I fear) : 

In my judgment a man has a 
liberal education who has a keen 
appreciation of our heritage from 
the past, who has some acquaint- 
ance with the several fields of 
knowledge, and proficiency in at 
least one, who is open-minded to 
new ideas and tolerant toward his 
fellowmen, who uses correctly and 
effectively his mother tongue, who 
possesses vocational and avoca- 
tional interests and skills, and 
whose chief aim in life is to devote 
his energy, knowledge, and abilties 
to the improvement of his own 
character and to the 
others. 


A Challenge to Youth 

Harry V. Gilson, Maine Commis- 
sioner of Education, addressed the 
organization of high school stu- 
dent council members at their state 
convention here recently. Mr. 
Gilson feels that the young people 
of today should not bewail their 
lot because they have to live in 
times like these but they should 
rather be gyateful for the privilege 
of going out into a world that is 
calling for the service that they 
Mr. Gilson thinks that 
no generation of youth was ever 
better fitted to undertake the tasks 
that await them. He said that boys 
and girls of today have all it takes 
to carry the torch of democracy to 
the highest peaks of civilization. 

Maine’s new commissioner is a 
logical, earnest, and _ inspiring 
speaker, who has a clear vision of 
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It would seem that the greatest! Atter 
weakness of high school teaching 
is found in a neglect of a proper 
emphasis upon the second and 
third steps. Many teachers feel 
that they do a good job if they 
master their subject matter and 
present it interestingly and accv 
rately. This is not enough. 4A 
teacher must be able and willing 
to arouse his students to effective 
thinking and to obtain variow 
kinds of expression if he woul 
make his work of value. 
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College professors are the mo# 
conspicuous exemplars of the lee 
ture method; that is, they are con 
cerned primarily with the impre 
I remember a course I took 
under a distinguished psychologist 
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BRITAIN PLANS MANY REFORMS 
FOR EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR 





principles of that democracy for 
which we fight, and evoked a nation- 
wide interest in education which is as 
novel in its character as in its extent 
and intensity. 

For the first time English people 
generally are beginning to understand 
that the education system is an inte- 
gral part of the social system, that it 
not only reflects the social philosophy 
of the community but also conditions 
the development of society, and that 
consequently it cannot be considered 
“in vacuo” divorced from the politi- 
cal, social, and economic forces which 
determine the structure and character 
of society. 





i 
4 ‘d, 
| OF EDUCATION IN 
be andj —_ — 7 Sao 
Superintendent 
ng | Refuses Pay Boost 
inking} Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Board of 
. three Education voted unanimously last Lonpon. — More hard thinking 
oss. Ay! night to increase Dr. Herold C. about education is being done in Eng- 
at their Hunt’s salary $500 a year. land today than ever before, and plans 
- on The Superintendent refused the are being busily formulated for sub- 
. re | fame because, he said the school SyS- stantial postwar reforms in the Eng- 
i ) tem’s financial condition is critical. lish educational system. 
ne oe It would not be correct to say that 
_ Akron Man Heads the war is entirely responsible for the 
greatet| Attendance League present ferment of ideas. Many of the 
eachin} KwoxvmiE, TENN. — Fred W. ‘eforms now being canvassed have 
propet) Spalding of Akron, Ohio, was elected been long advocated by educationists, 
nd and) President of the National League to and some have even received legislative 
ers feel} Promote School Attendance, succeed- S4nction, though they have not been 
if thes} ing Judge A. F. Lederle of Detroit. put into operation. But the issues at 
ter ani, Other new officers included E. R. stake in the struggle against Hitlerism 
- = Carson, Pittsburgh; Pasquale Capu- sa stirred the smsag a? vag . 
ance, Providence, R.I.; Gertrude Han- the nation to its very depths, release 
ugh. A sen, Chicago, and William Taft, Har- 2m urge to know and realize the basic 
| willing rison, N.J., Vice-Presidents. sw Est 
effectiv} William E. Lehr, Baltimore; Ben ; di lable by svilabl 
variou} Peterson, Muskegon, Mich.; Robert F. eae ‘a 6 Paha agg Y sy my he 
e woull| Lafferty, Philadelphia, Secretaries, ™2*1"S Se patient conscious of the 
Kathleen Kearney, Chicago, Statisti- OVSments necessary to produce 
cian-Historian; and Dr. Charles L, Sounds. 
the mos! Mosher, Santa Monica, Calif., Pub- _ Cause of stuttering, McDonald said, 
the lee} licity Director. is unknown. It is a defect common 
- are com to 1 per cent of the population. 
e impre) Let Child Stutter 
se I took 
chologid mae Ave ge Ps Freshman at 38 
TATE CoLLEGE, Pa. — The most 
p men ® practical way to handle a child who College Head at 50 
ing Or € stutters is to let him stutter, a Penn- Cc , ’ ) k 
t togethe| sylvania State College instructor in RAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—Dr. Fran 





yne of owt clinical speech advises. 
her que! Eugene T. McDonald said the best 
. ive thing to do if your child stutters, is 
nt | not to call attention to the defect, let 
him speak slowly and never ask him to 
repeat. 

“As soon as a child becomes aware 
of the fact that his parents are con- 
t not only cerned about his stuttering, he at- 


turing # 
sh se 
r from the 


stimula Mpts to control it and his fear 
to exp — on more stuttering,” McDonald 
relw but n 

rely but He added that no single cureall for 
to expr’) Stuttering has been discovereed. Im- 
make Provement may be effected, he de- 
e his won clared, by distracting attention, sug- 





Hugh Sparks, who quit a successful 
business career for education, became 
at 50, the eighth president of Wabash 
College, 109-year-old institution for 
men. 


Some 2000 persons, among them 
academicians from 50 colleges and 
universities, assembled for his inaugu- 
ration to succeed Dr. Louis Bertram 
Hopkins, who died a year ago. 

Sparks entered the University of 
Arizona as a freshman at 38 and, 
studying there and at Butler and 
Southern California universities, 
earned a degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy in economics. 


New President 


For Bryn Mawr 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.—Miss Katherine 
McBride, 37, dean of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed president of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Charles J. Rhoads, president of 
the board of directors, announced. 

Miss McBride, a Philedelphian and 
an alumna of Bryn Mawr, will succeed 
Miss Marion Edward Park, president 
for the last 20 years, who has reached 
the retirement age. The new presi- 
dent was a member of the school’s 
education and psychology department 
from 1934 to 1940. Her appointment 
will become effective in July, 1942. 


Sees Dark Future 
For Arts Colleges 


CLEVELAND, O.—Half the liberal 
arts colleges in the United States will 
be out of existence in ten years, says 
Dr. Raymond F. Mclain, president of 
Transylvania College of Lexington, 
Ky. Increased taxes and the dimin- 
ished rate of return from investments 
will bring about the closings, he as- 
serted at an alumni meeting. 
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NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 
AIM TO RAISE SCHOOL STANDARDS 


PHILADELPHIA. — Founded three 
years ago on an experimental basis to 
help raise the teaching standards of 
this country, the National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations is now re- 
ceiving the cooperation of 300 school 
systems throughout the United States, 
Dr. David G. Ryans, executive secre- 
tary, disclosed recently. A new series 
of tests for teachers will be given in 
100 widely separated centers the first 
week in January. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Council of Education, the national 
testing committee, headed by Dr. Al- 
exander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia school system, has ad- 
ministered close to 10,000 examina- 
tions in the last two years and is mak- 
ing plans to give between 6,000 and 
7,000 new tests this year. Organized 
on a three-year basis, the committee is 
entering its final year under subven- 
tion from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Learning. 
During this period it has received 
$80,000 to conduct the program. 

Despite the ending of its grant, the 


committee intends to continue, even 
though it may mean on a somewhat 
curtailed basis, Dr. Ryans revealed. 
He feels that the project has proved 
too successful to drop at this stage. 


As a matter of fact, it is the hope 
of those sponsoring the program that 
national examinations will “‘take hold” 
and be adopted at an accelerated pace. 
They argue that objective tests of this 
kind will benefit not only the teacher 
but the school system as well, as it 
would tend to raise the professional 
standards in so-called backward areas. 

Many of the country’s largest 
school systems are now accepting, in 
part, the results of the national tests, 
and using them to evaluate the candi- 
date’s record when applying for a po- 
sition. A number of systems urge 
their candidates to take the examina- 
tions, while a few schools actually re- 
quire it. In this way, the superintend- 
tendents feel, they are assured of get- 
ting the best candidates on a national 
basis, rather than on a State or local 
scale. 





Seek Additional 
Navajo Teachers 


Winvow Rock, Ariz.—Additional 
teachers are being sought for the gov- 
ernment day school on the Navajo In- 
dian reservation here, according to Dr. 
George Boyce, head of the reservation 
educational system. While a number 
of temporary teachers have been added 
to alleviate a shortage, at least 21 more 


are needed, he said. 


Need for Study 
Of N.E. Problems 


Bancor, Me. — New England 
youths’ knowledge of the economy, 
geography and tradition of their area 
was described recently by Dr. How- 
ard E. Wilson, Harvard professor of 
education, as insufficient to meet the 
region’s immediate future needs. 

In an address prepared for a social- 
studies section of the Maine Teachers 
Association’s 39th annual convention, 
Dr. Wilson said: 

“We, as teachers, need first of all 
to study the present situation and the 
future possibilities in New England 
and then to provide for our pupils the 
best adjustment to the problems of 
living in this region which we can 


devise.” 


Asserting that the six New Eng- 
land states were “bound together in 
a common destiny,” Dr. Wilson said 
“to think of them together and plan 
for them together is an essential for 
the welfare of people who live any- 
where in the region. 


Students to Adopt 
English University 
PHILADELPHIA. — Temple Univer- 
sity students will “‘adopt” a British 
university and provide moral and fi- 
nancial support to its students, Rob- 
ert L. Johnson, President, announced 
at Temple’s Armistice Day convoca- 
tion. 


School Record of 


Wisconsin Selectees 

Mapison, Wis.—About 91 per cent 
of the 693,948 selectees inducted into 
the United States armed forces by 
July 1 of this year had a grammar 
school education or better, Walter J. 
Wilde, state director of selective ser- 
vice, reported. Wild’s report, based 
on a recent war department analysis, 
showed that 36 per cent of the train- 
ees inducted into the army by last 
July 1 have a high school education or 
better. 


Among those who received higher 
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education, the report stated, 4 
cent have attended college for ong! 
year; 3 per cent for two years, 1 per 
cent for two years, 1 per cent for} 
three years, and 4 per cent have col. 
lege degrees. 

One per cent of the selectees were 
college post-graduates. 


Illiteracy Figure 
Placed Higher 


New York. — Approximately 16, 
000,000 persons more than 10 year 
of age in the United States cannot} 
read and write well enough to meet 
the requirements of an “ordinary lite. 
rate environment,” Dr. Ruth Kotin.| 
sky reported here in a survey conduct.’ 
ed for the American Association fo 
Adult Education. | 

The report stated that the 4,300, 
000 illiteracy figure in the 1930 cen. 
sus, representing 4.3 per cent of th 
over-10 population, was “‘a drastic 
understatement of the problem.” 

“Those who admitted that they stil 
‘made their mark’ were undoubtedly 
fewer than the actual number who! 
could not even sign their names,’ ” Dr 
Kotinsky wrote. ‘More important, it] 
is certain that many of those who sai 
they were able to write could writ) 
their names and nothing else.” 

The report called for a wider pro 
gram of adult education of an de 
mentary nature. 


} 


Teacher Exchange 
Urged by Dr. Ball | 


Havana.—The International Fed 
eration of University Women & 
pressed hope for a greater interchang 
of teachers among the American m 
tions. } 

Closing its three-day session, th 
Federation announced it was studyin, 
plans to increase and improve th 
teaching of Spanish in the Unite! 
States. 

Dr. Margaret Ball, professor of po 
litical science at Wellesley, secretat} 
of the conference, stressed the desit 
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ability of having language teachers 
“spend some time studying in the 
countries whose languages they teach. 

“One way of making this possible 
would be to increase the interchange 
of teachers among the schools of the 
English-speaking and Spanish-speak- 
ing countries of the Americas,” she 
said. 


Teach Child to 


Meet Human Needs 

Sr. CLoup, Minn.—Greater inter- 
est should be shown by teachers in 
childhood and adolescence to meet the 
problem of human needs, W. C. Crox- 
ton of the State Teachers’ college, St. 
Cloud, Minn., declared at the chemis- 
try and physics section of the Wis- 
consin Education association. 

“There is much that we can con- 
tribute through science teaching 
toward meeting needs in all areas,” he 
said. 

“The place that it will hold in our 
changing curriculum will depend up- 
on the contribution that it makes to 
better living. Developments in sci- 
ence have far outrun progress in 
science teaching. 

“Insight into needs must be the ba- 
sis for revision if our courses are to 
serve. Because we have often failed to 
recognize and meet needs in health, 
safety, consumership, conservation, 
recreation and other areas through ex- 
isting courses, they are being added to 
the school program as separate sub- 
jects. 

“Directing our efforts toward meet- 
ing human needs calls for greater in- 
terest in childhood and adolescence. In 
addition to competence in science we 
need more understanding of the prob- 
lems of living in the home, the 
community, the nation, and the 
world. Purposeful teaching calls for 
a deeper understanding of the demo- 
cratic way of life with its respect for 
personality and its dependence upon 
the development of individuals to be 
sensitive to needs, co-operative, and 


ready to act intelligently for the com- 
mon good.” 


LEARN SPANISH 





BY PLAYING CARDS 


Sensational new method. Guar- 
anteed to teach or money back. 
Educate yourself alone, or your 
friends, playing this thoroughly 
= enjoyable “Spanish Course” 
card game. Practical, quickly 
grasped, easily remembered, 
Sea's Sk 
3 dee! 
ofeards. ONLY 1-75 


DALE PRES SUUMBT=3Emmaus, Pa 
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Weymouth Teachers 


Seek Salary Raies 

WeyMouTH, Mass.—The Wey- 
mouth School Committee, planning 
its annual budget, today received pe- 
titions asking for a general § per cent 
salary increase for all Weymouth 
school teachers. The petition came in 
behalf of the Weymouth Teachers’ 
Association. 

Charles R. Thibadeau, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, estimated the salary 
increases, if approved, would require 
a $20,000 additional appropriation. 


Teachers Called 
Underpaid In N.Y. 

SARANAC INN, N. Y.—New York 
schocl teachers are underpaid, a state 
education official told district super- 
intendents and the legal minumum 
salary for rural teachers is “far from 
creditable” for the state. 

The public is not generally aware, 
Edwin R. Van Vleeck, assistant edu- 
cation commissioner, said in a prepared 
address, that school costs cannot possi- 
bly decline in proportion to enrollment 
decreases “if unfortunate results are 
to be avoided.” Certain fixed expenses 
continue regardless of the size of 
classes, he explained. 

“Education opportunities in many 
communities are still far, far from 
desirable,” he asserted. “In education, 
as in other things, we tend to get 
what we pay for. Sooner or later, 
lower expenditures for personnel mean 
poorer teachers.” 


Teachers Get 10 P.C. 
Raise in Springfield 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Teachers in 
the Springfield schools were granted a 
10 per cent salary increase, Theodore 
V. Quinlivan, vice-chairman of the 
school committee, announced. Repre- 
sentatives of the Springfield Teachers’ 
Economic Association, who conferred 
with the committee on the wage in- 
crease, had submitted a proposal for a 
15 per cent increase. 


What Happens After 
Those Three Knocks? 


DurHaM, N.H. — Prompted by 
mid-semester examinations, this sign 
hangs on the door of an upper class- 
man’s room at the University of New 
Hampshire: 

“We're studying. Why aren’t you? 

“If you must come in, knock once 
if a friend, twice if an enemy, and 
three: times if you want to borrow 
money.” 
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Now Your Pupils Can 
LAUGH AND LEARN 
GRAMMAR 


through this really original text 
which will teach them sentence 
structure in spite of themselves 
and exercise their sense of humor 
at the same time. 

Pupils will be surprised into 
reading the explanations and doing 
the tests and exercises in this 
book because of their compelling 
content. Much of this content is 
based on the amazing and comical 
adventures of the fabulous Paul 
Bunyan. 

The book covers grammatical 
material essential at the junior 
high school level. It is not a hand- 
book, but a humanitarian attempt 
to present the subject in a palat- 
able manner. Illustrated with draw- 
ings. 

Ask for the LAUGH AND 
LEARN GRAMMAR by Irwin H. 
Braun. 


HARR WAGNER 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 














THE GREATEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A charming 
spectacle for Christmas 


Also “THE CHRISTMAS CANDLE” 
A play that answers the age-old 
question, “Shall we tell our Chil- 
dren there is no Santa Clous?” 


Also “‘A Man-Made Christmas Pro- 
gram.” Humorous program “for 
men only.” Gives women a much 
needed rest. 


Price each 25c¢ or all 3 
for 50c prepaid. 


Programs with a Purpose 


1114 UNIVERSITY AVE. 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
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History Changing 
Too Fast for Texas 

Austn, Texas.—The Texas Board 
of Education contracted for delivery 
of $2,000,000 worth of textbooks for 
public schools next year but no histo- 
ries or geographies were among them. 

World turmoil convinced the off- 
cials new history or geography texts 
would be outmoded by the time of 
delivery. Still in use are those adopted 
by the board in 1938. 

Students of current history should 


read the newspapers, advised President 
Ben Oneal. 


8th and 11th Grades 
Better Than Average 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Results of a sur- 
vey by the State Education Depart- 


ment revealed that pupils and teach- 
ers of the eighth and eleventh grades 
in eighteen representative schools 
scored far superior to the average 
standard for the nation in English ex- 
pression and grammar knowledge. 

Of the eighth grade children tested, 
61 per cent exceeded the national av- 
erage, while 59 per cent of the elev- 
enth grade pupils were ahead of the 
average. 

On a standardized test, the English 
teachers scored 73, compared to the 
national average of 68; social studies 
teachers rated 63.9, compared to 59, 


while science teachers scored 61.9, 
compared to 59 national average. 
Teachers of mathematics, however, 


were rated at 61.1, the national aver- 
age being 63. 





Grins Between Grinds 


FRESH FRITZIES 

An elderly Norwegian gentleman in 
Oslo entered a restaurant where a 
number of German officers were din- 
ing. Although the day was clear the 
old man had an umbrella. Upon see- 
ing this, the Germans nudged one an- 
other and laughed, and the old fellow 
heard them say “Chamberlain.” When 
he had finished his dinner, the old man 
arose to leave. As he neared the door 
he climbed on a chair, opened his um- 
brella, and jumped down, shouting 
“Rudolph Hess.” 

There was no laughter as he with- 
drew. 

* ba * 


HINT APPRECIATED 


An Aberdonian on a visit to a 
friend in London overstayed his wel- 
come. It was getting towards Christ- 
mas, and his host thought a kindly 
hint might have the desired result. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that 
your wife and family will want you 
to be with them at Christmas?” 

“Mon,” replied the Amerdonian, “I 
believe you’re richt. It’s rale thoucht- 
fu’ o’ ye. I'll wire for them.” 


id % 


ALLIED PRODUCT 


Father (to son home from college) 
—We have not been getting good re- 
ports about you. 

Son—But, Dad, I burned the mid- 
night oil every night through the 
whole term! 

Father—Oil?——What I got was a 
bill for gasoline. 


DOWN MEXICO WAY 

A traveler from the United States 
went to Mexico, where he soon be- 
came tired of the native foods. Drop- 
ping into a restaurant one day he 
glanced wearily down the menu which 
bristled with Spanish words. He 
longed for a good steak with mush- 
rooms, and wondered if he could not 
get one. But he could not put his re- 
quest into Spanish and the waiter 
knew no English. Suddenly the cus- 
tomer had an inspiration. He drew 
pictures of a cow and a couple of 
mushrooms and showed them to the 
waiter. 

“Si, si” beamed the waiter, as he 
caught the idea and hastened away. 

After a while he returned, bringing 
two umbrellas and a ticket to the bull 
fight. 


% * % 


THEY DON’T KNOW EITHER 


“One of the queerest things about 
modern life is the number of people 
who are spending money they haven’t 
got for things they don’t want, to im- 
press people they can’t stand the sight 
of .”—Catholic Digest. 


% ca bh 


A BOY’S LETTER 

Dear Santa: 

Eve 
Will you be kind enough to leave, 
Besides the toys you have for me, 
Some duplicates for Dad, that he 
May tinker with his own and play 
As fathers will on Christmas Day? 
Then I, for once, won’t have to wait 
For days and days to celebrate! 


This coming Christmas 
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Important Meetings 


DECEMBER \ 


26-27 — American’ Association of | 
Teachers of Spanish; annual meet. | 
ing. St. Louis. 


28-29—National Association of Biol- 
ogy Teachers; annual convention, 
Dallas. 

28-3 1—American Library Association, } 
Mid-winter Conference. Chicago, 

29-31—National Business Teachers 
Association. Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1 and 2, 1942—National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 
New York City. ; 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1, 1942—National Coun- | 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. | 





FEBRUARY, 1942 

18-20 — National 
ance Association. San Francisco, } 

19-21 —— American Orthopsychiatric | 
Association. Detroit, Mich. Helen | 
P. Langer, M.D. Vassar College, | 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Publicity Chair- | 
man. 

21-26 — American 
School 
cisco. 

26-28—American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. Los Angeles. 


MARCH 
13-14—Eighteenth Annual Junior- 
High School Conference of School 
of Education, New York Univer. | 
sity. New York City. Julian Ald 
rich, Chairman; School of Edusa- | 
tion, New York University. . 


Guid- | 


Vocational 


Association of 
° ° 5 
Administrators. San Fran- 





APRIL 
1-4—Eastern Commercial Teachers | 
Association. Baltimore, Md. Mis 
Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J., President. 
15-18—American Association fof] 
Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation in joint meeting with 
Southern District Association. Ho 
tel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 


JUNE 
22-27 — American Library Associa 
tion; 64th Annual Conference. Mil 
waukee. 
28-July 2—National Education Asse 
ciation. Denver, Colorado. 


OCTOBER 
2-3 — Pennsylvania Speech Associt- 
tion, Fourth Annual Conference 
Harrisburg. 
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Life Science 


@ne reason so many boys and gir!s 
, generation ago dropped out of school 
was because they saw little connection 
between the subjects they were asked 
to study and the everyday concerns 
of life. How far the schools of today 
nave traveled along the road of moti- 
vation is illustrated in such a textbook 
as “Life Science,” by George W. Hun- 
ter. 

Designed for use in or near the tenth 
grade, this volume not only acquaints 
the student with much organized 
knowledge of biology, but continually 
ties in this knowledge with experiences 
and situations familiar to the pupil. 
Barely a title of unit, chapter or sec- 
tien can be found that fails to suggest 
some useful purpose to be served by 
studying the passages and the pictures 
that follow. Thus the work is func- 
tional throughout. This text is as dif- 
ferent from the dry-as-dust treatises 
of bygone years as mobile, mechanized 
warfare is from that of catapults and 
crossbows—if the reader will pardon 
a comparison between the technique of 
learning about life and that of de- 
stroying it. 

Lire Scrence.—A Sociat Bio.ocy. 
By George W. Hunter—New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicage, Boston, Atlan- 
ta, Dallas, San Francisco: American 


Book Company. 


Working for Democracy 

Working for Democracy belongs to 
the popular and useful Democracy 
Series, ef which the general editors 
are Prudence Cutright and W. W. 
Charters. The book combines loy- 
alty to our heritage from the past 
with the spirit of progress and thus 
meets a genuine educational need. 

In connection with this particular 
volume in the series the present re- 
viewer has a little personal confession. 
He started to leaf through it because 
he saw on the title page the name of 
Lyman Bryson, of whose radio pro- 
gram, “The People’s Platform,” he has 
been a devotee for a long time, but be- 
fore he had laid the book down he had 
tead every word of it. The work is 
outstanding for interest, information, 
and inspiration. It contains illustra- 
tive material from literature showing 
the workings of democracy as well as 
subjést matter prepared by the au- 





thors for their immediate purpose. 

One is glad to think of the boys and 

girls of America having the privilege 

of coming into contact with a book 
of this type. 

WorkKING FoR Democracy. By Ly- 
man Bryson and Kerry Smith.— 
New York, Bosten, Chicago, Dal- 
las, Atlanta, San Francisco: The 
MacMillan Company. 


Bo, The Cave Boy 


Born in a cavern high up on the 
face of a cliff, Bo becomes at once the 
fiesh-and-blood hero of an adventure 
story and the observer, through whose 
eyes youngsters in the fifth and higher 
grades may learn much about the 
lives, hardships, fears and struggles of 
primitive man. Bo does not remain 
a lad throughout the book, but is seen 
as a mature man who improves condi- 
tions—brings greater comfort, greater 
security, a more dependable food sup- 
ply to his tribe. 

Into the life of Bo, the author has 
contrived to pack a portion of man’s 
development that really spanned many 
centuries of time. 

On the whole, “Bo, the Cave Boy,” 
represents quite a triumph of trans- 
porting the modern boy and girl into 
a dim, distant past and opening the 
young traveler’s eyes to what went 
on—those hard-won beginnings ef the 
things we accept as a matter of course 
today. 

Bo, THE Cave Boy. By Wilbur W. 
Fiske.—Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Co- 
lumbus, San Francisco: Ginn and 
Company: 





People Are Important 


Even if it contained only blank 
pages, a book bearing the title “People 
Are kmportant” would be worth put- 
ting in the hands of high school pu- 
pils until they were impressed by the 
truth in that three-word sentence. 
However, the pages are far from 
blank. With interesting pictures and 
lively, well gaged text, this volume 
goes straight home to young people. 
It opens their eyes to greater under- 
standing of themselves as well as oth- 
ers.’ It shows them by citing cases 
that their personal and social prob- 
leas are not unique. It helps them to 
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of? Meet hese New Books “5 


study their own drives and conflicts, 
and suggests how te bring them into 
effective harmony. It should greatly 
help boys and girls to adjust them- 
selves to their surroundings and to 
make the most of their lives both for 
themselves and for society. 

Peopte Are Important. Floyd L. 
Ruch, Gordon N. Mackenzie, Mar- 
garet McClean.—Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. 


Junior English in Action 

It weuld be hard to imagine an 
English teacher not familiar with the 
series of high school texts known as 
English in Action, those for grades 
seven to nine being designated as 
Junior English in Action. The entire 
series is now available in the third edi- 
tion, and the volume now under con- 
sideration, Junior English in Action, 
Book III is a typical Tressler book. 
This means that it is preeminently 
teachable. As one would expect from 
the title, its ehief stress is upon the 
language “in action.” It is abso- 
lutely true to its name in providing 
a minimum of theory and rule and a 
maximum of practice. Like the other 
books in the set Book I is an excep- 
tionally dynamic text. Its material is 
written in terms of the experience of 
the pupil and ties up with the prob- 
lems which he meets everyday as he 
puts his thoughts into words. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
the first entitled “Your Language Ac- 
tivities,” and the second “Your Eng- 
lish Handbook.” 

This book seems to contain just 
what is needed for ninth grade stu- 
dents of English. 

Junior ENGLIsH IN Action, Boox 
Ill. By J. C. Tressler.—Boston, 
New York, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Dallas, Atlanta, London: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


The Subject Fields in 


General Education 

Getting teachers of English, of se- 
cial science, of mathematics, and of 
other secondary school subjects to 
consider how their respective studies 
may contribute to a proposed newer 
and mere unified curriculum better 
serving individual and social needs, 
has been the important achievement 
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of the National Commission on Co- 
operative Curriculum Planning. The 
result is a report styled “The Subject 
Fields in General Education.” The 
first twelve of its thirteen chapters are 
devoted to statements from teacher 
committees representing as many dif- 
ferent subject fields recognized in 
high schools—omitting Latin as per- 
taining to an academic course, no 
doubt, rather than a general one. 
Finally there is a chapter taking up 
the implications of those previous 
chapters for the future of the second- 
ary schools and their growing efforts 
to climb out of the old grooves and 
adapt their programs more nearly to 
what youth todaay needs for life 
equipment. 

THe Supyect Fre_ps iv GENERAL 
EpucaTion. A report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Cooperative 
Curriculum Planning. Edited by 
John J. DeBoer.—New York, Lon- 
don: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc. 





Practical School Discipline 


and Mental Hygiene 

“Is she a good disciplinarian?” 
There was a time when this was the 
question of questions in regard to 
teachers. In spite of the many sins 
committed against education through 
the old-fashioned methods of securing 
discipline by means of repression and 
punishment, the fact remains that as 
long as we have schools, teachers and 
administrators will have to face disci- 
plinary problems. 

This book has been written to an- 
swer the questions which teachers, 
future teachers, and parents are con- 
stantly asking about ways and means 
of attaining good discipline. The 
chapters represent a combination of 
practical common sense with the la- 
test scientific findings in this field of 
research. 

The authors shed light on numer- 
ous practical problems which teachers 
are called on to face every day. For 
instance, in Chapter 3 there is a dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of “‘send- 
ing to the principal,” and in Chapter 
4 the matter of “extra work” taken 
up. These are but two examples se- 
lected from scores of similar topics. 

This study of the problem of disci- 
pline is a well-written book with high 
possibilities of usefulness. 

Practicat ScHoot Discipiine. By 
Norma E. Cutts and Nicholas 
Moseley.—Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Textbook Topics 


Textbook Prices Go Up 


In January 

Information from various publish- 
ers indicates that the impending ad- 
vances in textbook prices are to be- 
come effective with the new year. An 
average advance of ten per cent has 
been mentioned as a likely figure, al- 
though the changes may vary all 
around that percentage in accordance 
with conditions in each case. The 
price increases are necessitated by 
higher costs of practically all items 
entering into the manufacture of 
books and it is clear that the publish- 
ers do not like the idea and will keep 
the prices as well within bounds as 
can possibly be done. There may still 
be time for some economical buyers to 
get ahead of the new price schedules 
by ordering at once. 


Ww 
What Do Children 
Like to Read? 


A jury of one hundred children 
convened in New York the other day, 
by arrangement of the Child Study 
Association, 221 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, to pass judgment on the litera- 
ture their elders provide for them. 

Hera are some of the views these 
children, ages 8 to 15, expressed. 

“There ought to be more speed and 
action in sports books. There is too 
much Optimism and success in career 
books. Books on how to make or do 
things often are too complicated. 
Books on special interests frequently 
are too technical. So-called comic 
books are fine when they’re funny, 
but too many deal with superhuman 
feats that do not impress sceptical 
young readers.” All agreed that chil- 
dren’s books should have more and 
better illustrations. They abhorred 
solid pages of text. 

A ten-year old boy had firm views 
about special-interest books for chil- 
dren. 

“If I want to learn the theory of 
relativity,” he said gravely, “Ill wait 
till I grow up and then get a really 
good book on it.” 

4 


Lures and Keys 
To Learning 


So much educational planning and 
creative enterprise are combined in the 
production of a textbook for Ameri- 
can boys and girls that the result de- 
serves admiration and applause. 
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The textbook of today represents 
improvements in choice and grading 
of subject matter, in physical ap- 
pearance, in durability of binding and 
in all-around effectiveness as a teach. 
ing instrument that put it many leaps 
ahead of earlier books of its kind. Its 
authors invariably bring to their task | 
both classroom experience and | 
knowledge of pedagogical principles, | 
There is always a checking with the} 
latest recommendations of important | 
councils and committees. There is| 
careful weighing of every word and 
sentence to see that it is within the 
grasp of the particular age group ad- 
dressed. The illustrations are not only 
interesting in themselves, but are also | 
closely integrated with the text and Beickm: 
are never for adornment only. Organ-| Budnick 
ization of subject matter often breaks | purbanl 
with tradition. Forewords and sum} Burkhai 
maries, chapter or unit heads and topi-} Burr S; 
cal crosslines all lend their aid to clasi- | 
fication and fixation of central ideas, | 

The modern textbook adds immeas. | Coeaibe 
urably to the educational results pro- | Cue R 
duced by a superior teacher, and with | Champl 


From 1. 





Anders: 


, Beatley 
Beck, R 
Belding 


Belding 





a poor teacher it enables the pupil ®{ Chenow 
learn independently—in some cas} Chriem, 
not only enabling them to do this but} chris: 
impelling and inspiring them to dos. | Cfifton 
There is much to be said for the} Connor 
textbook as a means of organizing in- ; 
formation. But if this were all, a syl- 
labus might do as well. The textbook Doyle. ] 
is far from being a skeleton of bare, D ™ 
dry bones. It is as well formed and oa 
functioning an organism as the minds} an, J 
of wide awake men and women have 
yet been able to create. 5 
To deny children and young people}. arley, } 
these up-to-date lures and keys | Finch, ( 


r é , an 
learning is to cheat them of their in inch, | 


; } Foley, L 
tellectual rights. Pres. 
vw — } 
| Forester. 
Books for the People Frey, R 


Booksellers and librarians agree 
that the majority of Americans— 
some say nine out of ten—nevet | Gould, , 
read a book. Many look only ™} Gritgne 
newspapers and magazines for) 
their literature and information. | 

Why not have more books om4) Hays, R 
level that the common people cat) Hiney, « 
easily reach? Here may be a field] Hunt, F 
of unlimited possibilities for text) 
book publishers and writers, sine 
they know better than any one elit 
how to popularize knowledge aml! 
good reading. 


Joliet, E 
Jones, M 
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from 1875 to 1932, inclusive, 


there were two volumes a year. 


1941 INDEX 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Volume 115 (1933) was the first to contain all the issues 
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Cc 
Captain (Our) and His Crew 185 
Character Education and Defense 287 
Chemistry, She Wanted 96 
Child Guidance in Greenwich 301 
Christmas in the Classroom 298 
Civics for Democracy, Teaching 18 
Classroom Clinic 25, 64, 97, 133 
Clubs?—They’re Not So Easy 95 
College Drop-outs, A check of —185 
College Values for Tomorrow 92 
Corporal Punishment 305 
Curriculum, Pupils Interests 

and the 


Curriculum Theorists 
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305 
157 


Dark Sayings 160 
Debt Limit, Flexible 43 
Defense and Character Education 287 
Defense, Cooperation for §2 
Defense Hits Colleges 114 
Democratic Republic 78 
Discipline as Friend or Tyrant 114 
Don’t Let Them Get That Way! 201 


E 
Economize—But Wisely 186 
Educate and Train 5 
Edueation, A Liberal 306 
Education of Women 291 
Education’s Supreme Challenge 46 
Education, Fortify with 151 
Eighth Graders Like Fantasy 199 
England Looks Us Up 285 
English, A Drive on Faulty 121 
English, Real Parentage of 84 
Evansville, Forward Steps in 227 


F 
Failures Cut to One Per Cent 238 
Fine Arts and the Schools 46 
Foreign Language as a “Tool” 21 
Four Ways to Rate Teaching 303 
Free Men, the Arts of 158 
Friendship, the Oil of 304 
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Gangster Ethics 286 
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Grades, Through Students’ Eyes 126 
Greeks, Those Amazing 77 
Greenwich, Child Guidance in 301 
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142, 178, 214, 250, 276, 310 
Guidanee, Do Girls Need? 15 
Guidance in Greenwich 301 
Guidance Is Not Magic 258 
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Hate, Is There Less of 222 
Health Deficiencies 77 
Herbart, A Salute to 233 
High Scheel, The Changing 286 
High Schools and Defense 88 
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History Revealed Through Art 195 
Hitler, The Volcano Under 221 
Home-Room, Putting “Home” in 191 
Hopkins, Mark—Not Even a 44 
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I May Be Right—I May Be 
Wrong 205, 241, 271, 305 
Individualism, Footnote to ) 
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170, 206, 241, 271, 306 
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Jurist, Every Child a 


192, 231, 
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Language, Specific vs. General 

Latin America, Wooing 

Law, Odd Points of 

Less Ease, More Challenge 
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“Liberty—to Secure the Bless- 
ings of” 119 
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269 
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Live Long—and Prosper? 
Loose Ends 

M 
Meetings, Important 
Modern Language, Which? 
Movies Challenge the Schools 
Munich, no Oriental 
Music with a Smile 
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Nature, Interesting Children in 94 
N.E.A. in Boston 113 
N.E.A.’s Boston Program 155 
N.E.A. Program in Brief 47 
News Digest 27, 65, 99, 135 
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Ou, Wrong Use of 
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Propaganda, Teach Them About 
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Quiz Kids, Is It Good for? 
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Reading Methods, The Trail of 
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Reading (Oral), The Return of 
Realism, A Plea for: The 
Education of Women 
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Safety Test for Seudents 
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Study, the Problem of 
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Teacher, Anything But a 2 
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Teacher, Beginning 240, 2 
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Uncle Sam, Lending to 
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“War, All Aid Short of” 
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